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Pity the poor monkey........ Sine oe 
His best friend is the man who opposes evolu- 
tion. Queer antics of many so called “civilized” 
beings are a discredit to the fair name of 
monkey. 


Hats off to the Rockefellers......... 16 
They have proved that it is possible to be rich 
and sane at the same time. No monkeys in 
their family. 


She smoked mild (?) Manila cigars—. 28 
W hich was perfectly good and proper. But ac- 
cuse her of smoking big black ones—then your 
life was in danger. 


Give Uncle Sam a fair deal......... 22 
For two cents he will deliver a letter anywhere 
in the country but it is up to you to write plainly 
the correct name and address of the person you 
are sending it to; also jn the corner or on the 
back put your own name and address in case the 
letter has to be returned to you. 


Would you sink or swim?......... 26 
If you don’t know how to swim and there is any 
way for you to learn, don’t put it off—time and 
tide wait for no man. 


So Myrtle went without her bath..... 4 
“Oh, Grace,” she said; “the grocery store is 
closed and I haven't a foot of spaghetti in the 
house.” 


The Spectacular Ruin........... ... 28 
Mark Twain himself tells how the widespread 
custom of wearing spectacles in Germany origi- 
nated. 


Letter “S’” cross-word puzzle....... 20 
Why not try to work it? 


Letter “X” cross-roads puzzle...... 30 
W hy try to work it? 


Hot time in the old town..... reree oe 
Musician Dawes would have double-face fili- 
buster talking records discontinued in favor of 
more instrumental selections like “A major 
senate melody.” 
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Why call ’em drug stores?..... 


When archeologists of future ages come upon 
ruins of this what-is-it? store they will find 
chewing gum, radios, books, umbrellas, cameras, 
auto accessories, electrical. apparatus, alarm 
clocks, raincoats, and other once useful articles . 


—but few drugs. 


America conquered by mongrel horde 4 
Secretary of Labor Davis would prevent such a 
calamity by deporting the more undesirable 
aliens. Annual enrolment of foreigners in this 


country is also recommended, 


Is midnight 12 a. m. or 12 p. m.?. 


Whatever you are, don’t be ambiguous; be 


perspicuous! 


The great Octagon mystery... 
House in Washington where President Madi- 
son lived after the White House was burned 


has regular dime-novel history. 


Better beer in U. S. than in C 


So say thirsty experts who rushed 


from Detroit when Ontario provin “went we} 
again. os \ nny y, 
eS is : FA 

The street corner question box.2;;4%> 
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Every city and town has them. Anything pow 


want to know—just ask a policeman. 


T hey 


just love to answer questions, and the sillier the 


better. 


The pantry corner ice box..... 


Here are some cold facts for you to freeze on. 


Our health in city and country. . 


W hich live longer, rural babies or city babies? 


Made-in-America maids...... o 


With great cosmetical presence of mind these 
complexion hunters can look like a different 


girl seven days of the week. A feller % 


often 


introduced to the same girl several times before 


discovering the fraud. 


War on filthy publications..... 


After many moons police “discover” that lewd 


pictures and stories are being sold. 
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Mrs. Sharp—That young Mrs. Nayber 
makes the most stunning appearance of any 
woman I’ve seen for a long time. 

Mr. Sharp—Yes, she has the true ideal 
of beauty; she tries to look just as near 
like a man as possible. 


“Is this prewar stuff?” 
“Yes, sir. it’s always followed by a fight.” 
—Life. 


“Did you get home all right last night, 
sir?” said the conductor. 

“Of course—why not?” asked the pas- 
senger. 

“Well, when you got up to give your 
seat te that lady you were the only two 
people in the car!”—Stray Stories. 





Si, in the picture gallery—This is the 
famous “Angelus,” by Millet, Aunt Phyllis. 

Aunt Phyllis—Well, I never! That man 
has actually copied the calendar that’s hung 
in our kitchen for a dozen years.—Paris 
Journal Amusant. 


Mutt—That old miser, Skinflint, threat- 
ened a year ago to kill himself, but I.notice 
he’s still alive. and doing business at the 
old stand. 

Nutt—Yes. I understand he’s waiting for 
a chance to pick up a second-hand revolver 
at a bargain, cheap, before doing it. 


Wife—Don’t you dare speak to me again 
for a month. 

Husband—D’you think you'll have finish- 
ed all you want to say by then?—London 
Passing Show. 


Sam Johnsing—Now, Mandy, whuffor is 
you gittin’ all dese clothes out an’ packin’ 
*em in moth-balls for? An’ dis on a Sun- 
day, too? 

Mandy—Go ’long, Sam Johnsing; didn’t 
you see in de paper dat dis am moth-er’s 
day? 





Bashful Suitor—There’s something very 
special I want oo aa you, dear. Could you 
—er—will you. - 

Clock—Cuckoo, cuckoo! 

Suitor—Er—go with me to the movies 
Saturday night ?—London Humorist. 


Small Boy—Dad, how do they catch lu- 
natics? 
Father—With face powder, 


beautiful 
dresses and pretty smiles, my son. 


Mrs. Teller—They’ve always said that 
that old man Pennypinch was a terribly 
mean man, but he did one nice thing. 

Mr. Teller—What was that? 
Mrs. Teller—Why, when his niece Doro- 





thy was married last week he gave her a 
check for $500. 
Mr. Teller—Did he put his signature to it? 
Mrs. Teller—No; that was the friendliest 
part of it; he just signed it “Uncle Amos.” 


“Can you direct me to the best hotel in 
this town?” asked the stranger, who had 
set his bag upon the station platform. 

“T can,” replied the man who was waiting 
for a train going the other way, “but I hate 
to do it.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you will think, after you’ve seen 
it, that I’m a liar.”-—London Tit-Bits. 


Irate Customer—Here; 
did! 

Laundryman—I can’t see anything wrong 
with that lace. 

Customer—Lace? 
Princeton Tiger. 


look what you 


That was a sheet!— 


“What are you doing with a red lamp, 
George?” 

“I just picked it up. Some fool left it by 
a hole in the road.”—Topham Courant. 


Traveler (in Pullman)—Porter, Ill give 
you $5 for another pitcher of ice water. 

Porter—Sorry, suh, but if Ah takes any 
mo’ ice dat corpse in de box car ain’t gonna 
keep.—Fulton Transcript. 








Boy—My boss told me not to return with- 
out the money for this bill. 

Man—Poor boy; I’m afraid you'll have a 
hard time getting another job—Vienna 
Gotz. 


Black—I hear that there was a fire below 
Bjones’s apartment and the smoke and 
heat damaged a lot of his furniture. 

Jack—Well, everything’s fixed up Jim 
dandy new so’s you’d never knowed any- 
thing’d happened. 

Black—Did he lose much nioney by it? 

Jack—No. The insurance company paid 
him $650. This included the amount of a 
bid for the repair of an expensive bedroom 
suite. Then Bjones got another man to 
make the repairs and came out with $200 to 
boot. 





“My sister is awfully lucky,” said one lit- 
tle boy to another. 

“Why?” 

“She went to a party last night where 
they played a game in which the men 
either had to kiss a girl or pay a forfeit of 
a box. of chocolates.” 

“Well, how was your sister lucky?” 

“She came home with 13 boxes of choco- 
lates.”—Good Hardware. 


“What’s a flapper ” 


“A flapper is a girl who dresses like a 
Girl Scout when she ain’t.”—Legion Weekly. 








“Brothers and sisters,” said the minis- 
ter, “at the last day there are going to be 
sheep and there are going to be goats. 
Who’s going to be the sheep and who’s 
going to be the goats?” 

An Irishman sitting in the back of the 


church, who had suddenly awakened from 
a snooze, rose and said: “Oi’ll be the goat. 
Go on; tell us the joke.” 


Sweet Young Thing—What makes the 
yacht jump so? 

Second Sweet Young Thing—Bob says the 
poor thing is on a tack—London Mail. 





Little Girl—You are a lucky boy, work- 
ing for a confectioner and able to eat as 
many lovely cakes and pies and candies 
as you like. 

Boy—Nothin’ doin’. The boss won’t let 
me. I have to be satisfied with. licking 
them.—Madrid Buen Humor. 


“How would you classify a telephone girl? 
Is it a business or a profession?” 
“Neither. It’s a calling.”—Smart Aleck. 


Teacher—Why do you always add up 
wrongly? 

Scholar—I don’t know. 

Teacher—Does anyone help you? 

Scholar—Yes; my father. 

Teacher—What is he? 

Scholar—A waiter—Oslo Vikingen. 


“What is your name, my boy?” asked the 
visitor to the hotel, when the bell boy 
brought his shoes. 

“They call me Billiard Cue,” answered the 
boy. 

“What a funny name. 
you that?” 5 

“Because I work so much better with a 
tip.” 


“The worst thing about being a bachelor 
is that one’s name dies with one.” 

“What is your name?” 
’ “Smith.”—Tokyo Jonkeno. 


Why do they call 


Business Caller—Are you sure the adver- 
tising manager is not in? 

Flapper Clerk—Sa-ay, do you doubt his 
word, mister? 


AT THE PLUMBER’S EXPENSE 
“Why didn’t Alice get engaged to that 
plumber?” 
“He would only propose a few words 
at a time, and then go away.”—Merton Item. 


Once there was a plumber who arrived on 
the job with all the togls he needed. He 
was starting in to fix a/leaky tap in his own 
home.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Jones—Well, did you find the plumber? 

Servant (in a puddle of water caused by a 
burst pipe)—Yes, sir. But he won’t come. 
He says he’s dressed for dinner. 


The detail had just arrived near the front 
lines when the captain looked around and 
noticed a private hatless and _ coatless. 
“Where’s the rest of your uniform?” he 
demanded. 

“Back where we came from.” 

“Go back and get it.” 

The private vanished and later reap- 
peared, correctly uniformed, but Without 
his rifle. “Where’s your gun?” demanded 
the captain. 

“Left it back where we came from.” 

“Listen,” bellowed the superior officer. 
“You’re a fine soldier. What were you in 
civilian life?” 

“Plumber’s assistant.”—Legion Weekly. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


DAWES PROMISES HOT FIGHT 


Vice-President Dawes is carrying his cru- 
sade for a change in senate rules into ene- 


my territory. His spring and summer 
speaking itinerary includes Southern states 
where, with the exception of Underwood, 
Democratic senators are hostile, and to 
Northern states where certain Republican 
solons take issue. 


The Solid South indicates opposition to 
the Dawes reform by rebuking Senator 
Underwood, the only Democrat on the sen- 
ate rules committee, for rallying to the 
vice-president. As spokesman for the Dem- 
ocrats, Senator Robinson declares open war 
by saying that no change in the rules is 
necessary. Also opposing Dawes is Sena- 
tor Moses, Rep., president pro tem of the 
senate. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.) ef Mass. sees peril 
in the new “Dawes plan.” He thinks any 
change to prevent filibusters would result 
in swamping the country with more laws. 
“Nearly every proposed law that has been 
killled by a filibuster has never been passed 
at a later time,” he says. “There is a clo- 
ture rule n6w which permits 16 senators to 
file a petition stating that they wish the 
cloture applied, and it takes 34 senators to 
block a filibuster. Mr. Dawes wants that 
rule changed to one-half of the member- 
ship of the senate, instead of a majority of 
two-thirds of that body, and that means a 
return to the old ‘log-rolling’ methods.’” 

Though believing Dawes actuated by pa- 
triotic motives, Senator George (Dem.) of 
Ga., does not think that the end Dawes de- 
sires can be reached by revision of the 
rules. However, he agrees with the vice- 
president that “remedial action of some 
kind is necessary.” “Relief,” he adds, “can 
be obtained only through an amendment to 
the federal constitution which would do 
away with the short term of congress which 
is at the bottom of all this filibustering 
trouble.” Filibustering, he says, virtually 
is confined to the short sessions, “which 
also breed bloes.” 

“Archaic, intolerable and indefensible” 
are terms used by Senator Capper (Rep.) of 
Kans. in referring to the present rules. 
“They might have done well enough 50 
years ago,” he remarks, “but they do not 
fit in under present conditions. They per- 
mit long debate and make it impossible to 
work out a eonstructive program. They 
block action on important matters and are 


B Filibuster Records 


Senator La Follette of Wis. spoke 18% 
hours on a eurrency measure in 1908. 

Senator Faulkner of W. Va. spoke 15 
hours on the Force bill, 1891. 

Senator Allen of Nebr., 14 hours, on a 
silver bill, in 1893. Senator Carter of Mont. 
consumed a like time on a rivers and har- 
bors measure, 1901. 

Senator Jones of-Wash., 13% hours, on 
ship purchase bill, 1915. 

Senator Bursom of Ohio, 12 hours, on 
Tivers and harbors bill, 1914. 

Senator Smoot of Utah, 11% hours, on 
tariff measure, 1918. 

Rules of lewer house preclude lengthy 
talks. Record there is 2% hours, the time 
taken by a committeeman to explain a bill. 














—Detroit News. 


—New York Herald-Tribune, 


Dissecting Dawes and His Plan 


“Gen. Dawes stands on tirm ground.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.). 

“The sooner the senate swallows its in- 
jured feelings and amends its rules the 
better.”—-New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.). 

“It is difficult not to admire Dawes’s per- 
sistence. Whether his vigorous fight will 
avail anything is another matter.”—Ashe- 
ville Times (Dem.). 

“There'll be fun in Washington next De- 
cember when senatorial courtesy sets in.” 
—Minneapolis Journal (Rep.). 

“Every charge that Dawes makes has been 
proved up to the hilt.”"—-New York Times 
(Dem.). 

“Either the senate must come out in the 
sunlight with Dawes or sulk in the shad- 
ows.”-—Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.). 

“The advisability of removing almost the 
Jast barrier to the smooth passage of any 
bill which can command a majority at the 
moment is something which will give the 
sober-minded pause.”—Charleston News 
and Courier (Dem.). 

“A tryout for the Dawes plan (American 


edition) must command widespread favor.” 
—Springfield Republican (Ind.). 

“Mr. Dawes seems to have seena minorevil 
excitedly and to have magnified it until his 
remedy threaterts to be worse than the evil 
it seeks to cure.”—New York World (Dem.). 

“Dawes—a bull in a china shop, a big 
stick, a stuffed club and a one-man steam 
roller; a rip-roaring, hard-hitting, leather- 
lunged boss with a walrus hide.”—Anaconda 
Standard (Dem.). 

“It is plainly evident that an organized 
campaign is on to discredit the senate, with 
Dawes as chief spokesman. Dawes is pre- 
tending to be what he thought people ex- 
pected himtobe.”—Washington News( Ind.). 

“He has the country’s consent to go as far 
as he likes.”—Bristol Herald-Courier (Rep.). 

“An autocrat for a presiding officer has 
manifest drawbacks.”—Worcester Gazette 
(Iind.). 

“He is doing the American people a dis- 
tinet service.’—Burlington Press (Rep.). 

“More power to his gavel arm.”—Wichita 
Beacon (Rep.). 








largely responsible for long sessions of 
congress. I think Dawes is on the right 
track, though he probably was indiscreet.” 
But Senator Curtis of Kans., administration 
leader, predicts Dawes’s reform will fail. 
“The vice-president has gone about this 
whole business in the wrong way,” he com- 
ments. “I am not sure that he or anybody 
else knows exactly what he is driving at.” 

“Unlimited debate is the country’s strong- 
est safeguard against hasty legislation by 
coalition blocs, according to Senator Moses, 
a member of the rules committee. “With 
few exceptions,” he says, “the demand fora 
change arises from those whose contact 
with the senate is either brief or non- 
existent. Our rules do not prevent the pas- 
sage of legislation which people really 
want. A lot of bad legislation has been 
kept off the statute books by them. A rem- 
edy is offered in the Norris amendment 
which would do away with short sessions 
of congress and prevent legislation by 
‘lame ducks.’” 

Strict limitation on debate, such as 
Dawes proposes, would aid rather than 
check “the mania for new laws,” declares 
Senator Fess (Rep.) of Ohio, who promises 
to join “any group of senators in seeking 


to revise the rules to require a senator to 
speak to the issue by giving any member 
the right to call him out of order.” “I’m for 
Dawes; kill the filibuster,” remarks Senator 
Pepper (Rep.) of Pa. Senator Butler (Rep.) 
of Mass., chief spokesman for the adminis- 





Bone of Contention 


Senate Rule 22 that’ Dawes pro- 
poses to change: 

“If at any time a motion signed by 
16 senators to bring to a close the 
debate upon any pending measure is 
presented * * * the presiding officer 
shali * * * without debate, submit the 
question to an aye-and-no vote. 

“and if that question shall be de- 
cided in the affirmative by a two- 
thirds vote of those voting, then said 
measure shall be the unfinished busi- 
ness to the exclusion of all other 
business until disposed of. 

“Thereafter no senator shall be 
entitled to speak in all more than 
one hour on the pending measure.” 
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tration, is strong for the Dawes plan, but 
Representktive Moore (Dem.) of Va. raises 
the question of whether President Coolidge 
has a different opinion. The latter has 
made no public statement. Senator Under- 
wood favors paving the way for cloture un- 
der certain conditions, and Senator Cope- 
land (Dem.) of N. Y. suggests requiring ob- 
jection by three senators instead of one to 
block consideration of a measure. The La 
Follette group is naturally opposed to any 
change. 

The vice-president is in accord with Sen- 
ators Moses, George and others in believing 
that the short or “lame duck” sessions 
should be abolished. Twice the senateadopt- 
ed a resolution proposing to amend the con- 
stitution so that the new president and 
congress would enter upon their duties in 
January instead of March following their 
election but twice the proposal failed of 
adoption in the house. 





BATHING IN SPAGHETTI 


Publicity-seekers are ever trying new 
stunts. Sometimes their enthusiasm carries 
them too far. This was the case with a 
physical culture.instructor at a fashionable 











How to Waste Perfectly Good Food 


Los Angeles hotel. Wanting very much to 
get in the papers, he told some cub report- 
ers that steamed spaghetti is an ideal bath 
because “it purifies the skin and builds 
strength.” Newspapers printed the yarn 
and pictures were taken of the instructor 
bathing in a tub filled with spaghetti— 
slightly warmed. From the depths of 240 
pounds of spaghetti he told interested spec- 
tators that noted athletes in sunny Califor- 
nia have adopted this means of training and 
health building. But there has been ad- 
verse criticism. “Such a picture would not 
be relished by the starving people abroad,” 
complain some critics. Physicians gener- 











THE PATHFINDER 


ally have failed to appreciate the benefits 
of the “spaghetti bath.” “It’s better for 
you inside than outside,” comments one 
doctor. 





RAPS EDWARD BOK 


As an expositor of the constitution Ed- 
ward W. Bok was a competent editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, H. Campbell Black, 
editor, told the English-Speaking Union at 
Washington. He criticized the “peace plan” 
progenitor for declaring that the constitu- 
tion is merely a “re-write” of the best part 





Player Lost His Bass 


There is a popular idea that a per- 
son can’t lose a bass drum—it is so 
large. But P. F. Taylor of Washing- 
ton, D. C., did. In an advertisement 
in a local newspaper he admits the 
fact. Unnoticed, it bounced out of 
his auto. 











of Holland’s constitution. In his own in- 
vestigation, Mr. Black says he found that 
the American patriots did discuss the for- 
eign document, “but always as~a horrible 
example of what such a document should 
not be.” 


NAVY RANKS STILL RANKLE 


In 1918 Secretary of the Navy Daniels dis- 
rupted naval circles by ruling that staff offi- 
cers were entitled to be addressed by titles 
of line officers who drew equivalent pay. 
This made admirals, captains and lieuten- 
ants out of pay clerks, constructors, chap- 
lains and doctors. There has always been 
deep feeling between the staff officers—non- 
fighters—and the line officers—fighters— 
and this only served to add to the feud. 

Now the judge-advocate-general of the 
navy has ruled Daniels’s action is contrary 
to law. A new “war” between the sea dogs 
and swivel-chair man is on. 





JUST A REAL GOOD STORY 


When “The Miracle” was first produced 
in New York a story went the rounds that 
Princess Maria Matchabelli, Italian beauty, 
and Lady Diana Manners, titled English 
artress, who played the leading role alter- 
nately, were insanely jealous of each other. 
Now the cat is out of the bag. 

Princess Matchabelli is suing Morris Gest, 
producer, for $500,000. She claims her rep- 
utation was ruined by “lying” publicity. 
She declares that the reported friction ex- 
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A graphic idea of how photos of the fleet maneuvers were transmitted by radio from Hawaii to 
New York. From Honolulu the pictures were sent by wire to the big wireless station at Kahuku. 
From here they were sent out as sound waves, being picked up at Marshall, Cal., and in turn 
relayed by land lines to Bolinas. Here another broadcasting station shot the pictures through the 
air to Riverhead, L. I., and from there they went by wire to Manhattan where intricate apparatus 
developed the pictures. Thus pictures appeared in newspapers of events which took place 


only a few hours previously thousands of miles away. (Int’l.) 









isted only in the press agent’s mind. Byt 
she was told it was “quite the thing to do 
in America” so she made no protest untij 
the press agent reported that she had been 
“chosen by God to play the part of the 
Madonna, and if Gest defies God he wil] 
certainly be punished.” 

Incidentally, $10,000 of the sum sought 
by the princess is to allay her feelings for 
being forced to appear in a “13-year-old 
moth-eaten robe.” 





ALIENS STILL PROBLEM 


The border conference between Mexican 
and American officials marks another step 
tocut down alien smuggling. Though boot- 
legging and narcotic running were also 
considered, illicit traffic in aliens was the 
chief subject of discussion. 

The United States is afraid that Mexico’s 
treaty with Japan inviting Oriental col- 
onization in Mexico may mean more illegal 
entries but President Calles assures Uncle 
Sam that he will seek to prevent it. Some 
American communities near the border are 
anxious that the $8 head tax and passport 
visa fee of $10 be lifted because there is a 
shortage of labor in that section. The 
way is paved for a treaty between the 
United States and Mexico similar to that in 
effect between this country and Canada. 

Former Representative Hull of Iowa, new 
commissioner-general of immigration, an- 














Secretary of Labor Davis 


nounces he will take some of the heart- 
aches out of rigid enforcement of the immi- 
gration law. He doesn’t believe in separat- 
ing wives from husbands, babies from 
mothers etc. as has beén done in the past. 
Such a modification will bring certain 
changes at Ellis Island, the great port of 
entry for immigrants at New York. Great 
Britain and other countries have protested 
against the treatment there of their coun- 
trymen. 

Secretary of Labor Davis and Commis- 
sioner Hull are agreed that more undesira- 
ble aliens should be deported. They will 
work to reduce the “red tape” necessary to 
ship away those who plot sedition and 
break our laws. Statistics have been of- 
fered to show that a large proportion of 
evil-doers in this country are foreigners. A 
good example was the man who was found 
reading a government pamphlet on “How 
to Become an American Citizen” while run- 
ning an illicit still. A proposed new depor- 
tation act which passed the last house but 
was blocked in the senate will be revived 
at the next session. 

The government is also considering plans 
to examine all aliens abroad to relieve our 
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ports of congestion. Under the propdsed 
scheme, American consulates would be the 
clearing stations for all aliens. This would 
mean an abandonment of Ellis Island and 
other receiving depots. It costs $1,500,000 a 
year to maintain Ellis Island. 

Secretary Davis thinks annual enrolment 
of all foreigners in this country would re- 
duce the crime wave and check the smug- 
giing of 1,000,000 aliens a year. It is esti- 
mated that 150,000 came from Cuba, where 
organized smuggling rings exist. Sometimes 
50,000 Europeans and Orientals crowd into 
Havana waiting to be spirited to the United 








Ellis Island Immigration Center 


States. Long stretches of unguarded Mex- 
ican and Canadian border offer easy access 
for other hordes. Cases are on record 
where Americans sold their services as 
husbands to bring alien women into the 
country. Fines aggregating $1,500,000 have 
been collected from steamships which vio- 
lated the law. The immigration bureau is 
also having a hard time with aliens admit- 
ted as tourists who try to stay here ille- 
gally. 

Before departing for home, Rev. W. Ralph 
Inge, “the gloomy dean,” remarked on the 
large number of aliens in America, saying: 
“| am afraid it means a foreign conquest of 
America, and a foreign conquest of the 
worst kind, The new a mon- 
gre! horde, will not be exactly the kind 
whom Washington and Lincolm would have 
welcomed as fellow citizens.” 





FASHIONS HURT TEXTILES 


Women are blamedtby Norman Johnson, 
secretary of the Southern Wholesale Dry- 
goods Association, because the last year 
was “one of the most unsatisfactory in the 
annals of the textile industry.” “Today,” 
he remarked, five women do not wear the 
yardage that one woman wore before the 
World war.” Besides, he said, popular de- 
mand is for “freak” material and not for 
the standard goods that once constituted 
8) per cent of the trade in textiles. 


READY FOR EVOLUTION BATTLE 


The stage is set for one of the biggest 
legal tilts over the theory of evolution that 
this country has ever known. 

John Scopes, under $1000 bond to answer 
a charge of teaching evolution in defiance 
of Tennessee’s new law, will be defended 
by Dr. John Neal, former dean of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee law school, and, pos- 
sibly, by Clarence Darrow and Dudley Field 
Malone, noted trial lawyers. Dr. Neal was 
hired by the American Civil Liberties Union 
which terms the Scopes case “medieval 
Persecution.” Darrow and Malone have 
volunteered their services. H. G. Wells, 
British novelist, has also been asked to 
assist in the defense. 

Opposed to this array of legal talent will 
be William Jennings Bryan, brilliant orator 
and areh enemy of Darwinism. Bryan is 
now carrying his fight to the colleges. He 
welcomes the Tennessee action as a test 
case. When booed and hissed by Brown 
university students recently he quit the 








platform after referring to 
magnificent, 


aT 


a heckler as “a 

bubbling fountain of wis- 
dom.” In commenting on the Scopes case 
he said: 

“It is an attack on religion. There are 
about 5000 scientists and probably half of 
them are atheists. When we get through 
with this fight against Godless teachings in 
our schools you'll find that 109,000,000 out 
of the 110,000,000 people in this country are 
going to run the schools. The hand that 
writes the teacher’s pay check is the hand 
that rules our schools.” 

Darrow answers this by saying: “Had Mr. 
Bryan’s ideas of what a man may do to- 
ward free thinking existed throughout his- 
tory we would still be hanging and burn- 
ing witches and punishing persons who 
thought the earth was round. Nero tried 
to kill Christianity with persecution and 
law. Bryan would block enlightenment 
with law. Nero failed, as will Bryan. More 
persons are studying evolution in Tennes- 
see now than before the law was passed, 
just as Nero’s acts made Christians. Man 
may be sure of his ideas, but if he is in- 
telligent he knows there is room for doubt 
and debate and he welcomes both. Mr. 
Bryan would block both because of his 
views. That is lack of intelligence.” 

“The whole thing is a revival of the old 
medieval fight of religion against science,” 
remarks Scopes, 24-year-old science teach- 
er at Rhea county high-school. His arrest 
was caused by Géorge Rappelyea of Day- 
ton, Tenn., a friend, who wants to question 
the new law. “The only defense I will 
make,” according to Scopes, “is that the 
law is unconstitutional.” He does not think 
the theory of evolution conflicts with the 
Bible. He denies that evolution teaches 









man sprang from monkey. The case 
nge a state-adopted school text- 
that teaches that all animal and plant 

life developed from a single cell. 

The act under which Scopes is held was 
passed at the last session of the state 
legislature. In signing it, Gov. Peay re- 
ferred to it as “an inactive statute.” It is 
said to be the only one of its kind ever 
passed in this country, though the Florida 


_ and North Carolina state boards of educa- 


tion have regulations prohibiting the teach- 
ing of evolution. 


AMBULANCE FOR OLD DOBBIN 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals now owns 
one of the finest and largest horse ambu- 
lances in existence. It can carry four ani- 








To the “Horsepital,” James! 


mals, each in a separate stall. The “pa- 
tients” may be loaded in the van either 
from the rear or side. The ambulance op- 
erates in rural as well as urban communi- 
ties and has already covered 65,000 miles. 


COMBAT LURID PUBLICATIONS 


Efforts to suppress the sale of lewd and 
sensational newspapers and magazines have 
been launched in various sections of the 











Muscle Shoals Again in the Limelight 


A commission appointed by the presi- 
dent, under authority of the last congress, 
is studying the Muscle Shoals problem. It 
is instructed to make a report before con- 
gress again meets. 

Former Representatives McKenzie of Iil., 
Rep., an ardent supporter of Henry Ford’s 
bid for the government’s power and ni- 
trate project on the Tennessee river, heads 
the committee. Other members are: for- 
mer Senator Dial of S. C., Dem.; Prof. Har- 
ry Curtis of Yale; William McClellan of 
New York and Russell Bower of the Amer- 
ican Farm Federation. 

The great Wilson dam and power plant 
at Muscle Shoals is expected to be ready 
by July. The question of leasing its hy- 
dro-electric power is a problem for the 
new commission. Meanwhile, Secretary of 
War Weeks, with the approval of the pres- 
ident but not without criticism, is arrang- 
ing to lease current on contracts revokable 
in 30 days pending the commission’s rec- 
ommendations. Indications are that for 
the time being the use of the current will be 
limited to the Alabama Power Co. and a 
few other concerns already connected with 
the plant by power wires. The Wilson 
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What here ars to be a train c a 
city street is really a disguised auto and trailer. 
Much money and effort was spent in it 

like the real thing as possible. The ob- 
servation car is luxuriously appointed. This 
odd train recently made a transcontinental trip 
to advertise a moving picture firm. 


plant is expected to develop a minimum of 
100,000 h. p. daily at the start. 

Since Henry Ford withdrew his offer for 
Muscle Shoals, manufacturers of fertilizers 
have not been as anxious to obtain control 
of the nitrate plants. However, they say 
that manufacture of 2,000,000 tons of ferti- 
lizer at Muscle Shoals by any concern would 
imperil the American fertilizer industry, 
in which $300,000,000 is invested. Nobody 
seems to know just how much it will cost 
to keep the nitrate plants going so as to be 
ready for war, but congress has stipulated 
that they must be operated to* meet any 
emergency. 

Ford is still willing to co-operate with 
the government in developing Muscle 
Shoals into a nitrate plant “to help the 
farmers in peace, and safeguard the coun- 
try in war.” “The people spent $140,000,- 
000 to create a government nitrate plant 
there, not a power house,” he said recently. 
On the other hand, there are those experts 
who claim Muscle Shoals useful for devel- 
oping power only. 

In Mr. Coolidge’s opinion, support of agri- 
culture is the chief problem to consider in 
connection with Muscle Shoals. He thinks 
the field is better suited to private enter- 
prise and therefore favors sale of the prop- 
erty or short-term lease “under rigid guar- 
antees of commercial nitrogen production 
at reasonable prices for agricultural use.” 
Senator Underwood of Ala. has been won 
over to this idea, 

Chairman Norris of the senate agricul- 
tural committee wants the government to 
operate Muscle Shoals in its entirety and 
serves notice that he will oppose any plan 
of private control. He thinks it more valu- 
able for the power it can develop than for 
the use it can make of the nitrogen taken 
from the air. He charges the United States 
Chamber of Commerce with enlisting the 
business men of the country in “giant prop- 
aganda” to force the sale of Muscle Shoals. 
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country. Washington authorities found 
that the increasing number of magazines 
dealing with sex problems was having a 
harmful effect on high-school boys and 
girls so it ordered some two dozen “ob- 
scene and indecent” publications off the 
newsstands. Objectionable pictures were 
found in many. The postoffice department 
was asked to investigate with a view to bar- 
ring the mails to such violators. 

Because the “daring” type of magazine 
has reached an astounding degree of pop- 
ularity since the war, their publishers have 
banded together to legally contest anything 
that might hurt their business. Last year 
the postal authorities had 32 publishers of 
indecent magazines and pictures arrested. 
Over 50 tons of magazines were seized and 
destroyed. 

College publications are not exempt from 
the present crusade. Two Harvard maga- 
zines were banned by local authorities until 
postal inspectors gave them a bill of health. 
One issue of the Nassau Literary was sup- 
pressed and burned by the Princeton col- 
lege officials. Blasphemy was alleged. The 
student writer of one article was ordered 
examined by psychiatrists. One of the ob- 
jects of the newly-formed New England 
Intercollegiate Newspaper Association is to 
clean up college publications in that section. 

Objection to newspapers devoting so 
much space to crime news is still being agi- 
tated. A few newspapers have banned the 
printing of such matter altogether, and 
some have restricted it to certain sections 
of the paper. The public is divided on the 
wisdom of such action. The recent session 
of the International Council of Police Chiefs 
at New York seemed to regard crime news 
as a police aid. 

Chicago is such a hotbed of yellow jour- 
nalism that for years judges have accorded 
the press unusual privileges in the court- 
room. Pictures have been taken of persons 
at the time of being sentenced to death, of 
unfortunate girls weeping during trial etc. 
The Chicago Bar Association charged that 
“trial by newspaper has made Chicago’s 
courts a laughing stock.” Some of the trials 
there were compared to “cheap vaudeville 
acts.” As a result, the city judges have ten- 
tatively agreed to bar cameras, typewriters 
and telegraph instruments from the court- 
rooms during criminal trials. 





COMMERCE BODY TAKES STAND 


Federal tax reform was favored by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
session at Washington. However, it will 
not commit itself to any particular pro- 
gram until it has first surveyed the situa- 











High powered low wave transmitter used to 
broadcast the doings of the recent international 


radio convention at Paris. It combines a re- 
ceiving set. The apparatus was operated by 
Lloyd Jacquet, who represented the United 
States at the session. Those in the picture are 
all radio experts. Note the huge vacuum tubes. 
Lucky for you radio fans that you don’t have 
to buy them for your set! 


THE PATHFINDER 


tion. The chamber also put itself on record 
as favoring: adherence to the world court, 
“prompt measures” to prevent harmful 
speculation in foodstuffs, less government 
interference in business, more commercial 
treaties with foreign nations, and reten- 
tion of alien property until Germany has 
discharged her obligations to this coun- 
try. It reaffirmed its faith in the federal 
reserve system, recommended the inter- 
state commerce commission as the proper 
agency to regulate railroads, and indorsed 
the action of the federal trade commission 
in abandoning its policy of publicity. 





STONE MOUNTAIN ECHOES 


The Grand Army of the Republic has 
again protested the authorized issuance of 
500,000 half-dollars to be sold at a permium 
by banks to help finance the Confederate 
memorial on Stone 
mountain Ga. 
Louis Arensberg of 
Pittsburgh, com- 
mander-in-chief of 
the G.A.R., is mak- 
ing speeches 
throughout the 
country in which 
he attacks the mo- 
tives of the work. 
“Soldiers of the 
North and South 
are willing to let 
bygones be  by- 
gones,” he declared 
at Joplin, Mo., “but 
there is a small cli- 
que which persists 
in agitating the old 
feud.” He also ob- 
jects to the bill in congress to restore 
Gen. Lee’s home. 

August Lukeman, American sculptor will 
carry on the work started by Gutzon Bor- 
glum. He announces that the large head of 
Lee already carved on the mountain will 
not be removed but that slight modifica- 
tions will be made to harmonize the general 
group picturing the South’s heroes. Bor- 
glum is still publicly denouncing the Stone 
Mountain Memorial Association, his suc- 
cessor and others connected with the under- 
taking. Recently a man demanded that the 
association return his gift of $100,000 to 
the memorial “unless Borglum was retain- 
ed.” Inquiry showed that the man had made 
no such gift. 





August Lukeman 





POLISH MARKS WORTHLESS 


Along with German. marks some Amer- 
ican investors bought Polish marks. But 
those who still hold the latter are “out of 
luck.” Polish marks are now worthless. 
To be of any value they had to be con- 
verted into “zlotys,” the new Polish cur- 
rency, before June 1. Poland redeemed its 
marks at the rate of 1,800,000 marks for 
one zloty. The par value of the latter is a 
little over 19 cents. The Polish mark was 
once worth 23 cents. 





TRADE BODY IN NEW ROW 


Friction between minority and majority 
members of the federal trade commission 
again invites legislation seeking abolish- 
ment of that commission. : 

The trade body was created by President 
Wilson in 1914 for the purpose of prevent- 
ing unfair methods of competition in busi- 
ness. There always has been trouble be- 
tween its minority and majority members. 
When the Progressives were in power the 
Republicans agitated its death. Now the 
Republicans have a majority and the min- 
ority seeks that end. Trouble has been 
especially bitter since President Coolidge’s 
appointments gave the administration the 





whip hand. Matters came to a head whey 
Commissioner Thompson of the minority 
made public, contrary to procedure, a dis. 
senting opinion in a stock case. 

Certain interests have been complaining 
that the commission is meddling too much 
in business. The commission has cop. 
demned many methods of competition as 
unfair and unlawful, including misbranding 
of fabrics, adulteration of commodities, 
bribery of buyers, making false statements 
in advertising etc. It relied on publicity as 
a weapon to further its work. 

But elimination of publicity was brought 
about by the appointment of Commissioner 
Humphrey. He made the majority that 
decided that such publicity is unfair to busi- 
ness. The minority contends that only 
through publicity can business be kept on 
the right road. Incidentally there are 
charges and counter charges involving ac- 
cusations that the commission is a tool of 
favored business interests. 

Commissioner Humphrey of the majority 
now challenges the power of the senate to 
use the commission as an investigating body 
and has asked Atty.-Gen. Sargent to rule 
on that point. 





KANSAS GOVERNOR ACQUITTED 

Former Gov. Davis of Kansas was ac- 
quitted by a jury at Kansas City of charges 
of accepting bribes for pardons during his 
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Archery is not altogether a vanished sport. 
For instance, here is Miss Millicent Pierce, 
captain of the girls’ archery team’ at Bryn 
Mawr college. 








term of office. The final vote was 11 to 1 
for acquittal. However, there is still an 
indictment pending against Davis and his 
son, Russell, alleging conspiracy to solicit 
bribes for pardons. Davis denies knowl- 
edge of any wrongdoing. 





CONFEDERATE REUNION 


A proposed petition to congress asking 
that the government pension the “boys in 
gray” on the same basis as the “boys in 
blue” was defeated at the Dallas convention 
of the United Confederate Veterans. The 
veterans were of the opinion that they 
should continue to rely on pensions from 
the’ state for which they fought even 
though the amounts were not as large as 
the federal pensions to Union veterans. 

A motion to discontinue the annual re- 
union was lost after members had ex- 
pressed the sentiment that “the fading 
days of life” make it all the more impor- 
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tant that they eling together until “only 
two are left.” The veterans voted $250,000 
to support the Home for Needy Confederate 
Women at Richmond. Gen. W. B. Freeman 
was elected commander-in-chief,. 

The 11th Connecticut volunteers has 
returned to the 10th Louisiana regiment the 
latter’s battle-torn standard. In return, the 
Southerners have sent back the sword of 
the Yankee regiment’s colonel. 





STRIKE INTERESTS HUGHES 


Federal Judge Baker of Wheeling, W. Va., 
issued a temporary injunction restraining 
striking coal miners from pursuing “peace- 
ful persuasion” methods in unionizing. 
Twenty non-union coal mines in the North- 
ern Panhandle of the state requested it. As 
a result, former Secretary of State Hughes 
has offered his services to the strikers in 
fighting the edict. 

{bout the same time Federal Judge Balt- 


zell at Indianapolis, where a similar strike 
is in progress, ruled that “peaceful per- 
suasion” is not a violation of the law. 


(cts of violence are reported in the strike 
areas. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. announces 
that all of its mines have shut down for 
the reason that “coal cannot be produced 
at the present high union wages and sold 
in competition with Southern non-union 
coal except at a heavy loss.” This affects 
12,000 men and property valued at $132,000,- 
000. In 1923 the company had over 50 mines 
in operation, 

In a little over a year half of the 7000 
mines in the bituminous fields have sus- 
pended operation. Half of the 5000 union 
mines have closed. Operators claim that 
union wages set by the Jacksonville agree- 
ment of 1924 are too high. 


KASSON WINS, BUT BALTO SOLD 


Gunnar Kasson, hero of the sensational 
dog race with serum to diphtheria-stricken 
Nome, Alaska, won his suit against Sol Les- 
ser, movie theater magnate at Los Angeles, 
for wages due him for a stage engagement. 
But he is disconsolate because Balto, the 
lead dog that he drove across arctic snows 
and which shared stage honors with him, 
was sold by his owner in the North and will 
remain in the states. Kasson will return 
home—alone. 








MINNESOTA LAKE VANISHES 


Minnesota used to boast of its 10,000 
lakes. Now it should have only 9999. Bass 
lake, a body of water two miles long and a 
mile wide, is said to have disappeared. 

Photographs show a great depression in 
an isolated region three miles northwest 
of Ely where it once lay. It was popular 
with fishermen, 

Some time ago it was noticed the water 
was lowering. Recently a fishing party 
brought in the information that the water 
had gone, leaving many small fish to die 
in the mud, The water is believed to have 
escaped into Low lake, near by, by the acci- 
dental opening up of a sluice bed construct- 
* y cm ago by lumber companies but since 
abandoned. . 





SOUTHERN REPUBLICANS ORGANIZE 


Nothing daunted by the decisive defeats 
suffered by venturesome Republicans in lo- 
cal political contests below the Mason and 
Dixon line, G. O. P. leaders in the Southern 
States have gotten together and organized 
the Southern States Republican League. 
Headquarters are at Memphis. Charles 
Gordon of Greenville, Miss., is president. 

The first convention will be held in Bir- 
mingham in October. A trust fund has been 
created to educate young men and women 
‘for the duties of citizenship in harmony 





with our republican form of government.” 
By banding together the Southern Republi- 


cans hope to cut niches here and there in 
the Solid South. 





AMEND LAW TO BURY MURDERER 


Pedro Cano, convicted murderer, was exe- 
cuted by a firing squad at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. The city commission refused to issue 
a permit for his burial in a local cemetery. 
City Attorney Folland found an old ordi- 
nance that forbids the interment in a city 
cemetery of the body of any person execut- 
ed for the crime of murder. Carlos Izara, 
Mexican consul, protested the ruling as “un- 
warranted discrimination against a Mexi- 
can national.” Because international com- 
plications threaneted, the Salt Lake City 
commissioners amended the law to permit 
the burial. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER WINS 


Since 1906 the government has been try- 
ing to dissolve the International Harvester 
Co. Recently it petitioned for a furtheF 
break up of the combine but a federal court 
at St. Paul has denied the application. 

Judges Lewis and Sanborn held that the 
1918 decision divesting the company of its 
manufacturing lines had, in effect, broken 
the monopoly, They were of the opinion 
that the Harvester company does not con- 
trol farm implement prices and pointed 
out that many independent manufacturers 
are now in the field. Judge Stone, a third 
judge, thought otherwise. He upheld the 
government’s contention that the concern 
violates the Sherman anti-trust act. The In- 
ternational Harvester Co. has been inves- 








The clan in Darkest Africa herald the annual 
invasion by American wild life photographers 
by singing, “The cameras are coming, hurray, 
hurray!”—Kemble in Collier’s Weekly. 








tigated by the government time and time 
again. Lawyers say the cost of litigation, 
both to the government and to the com- 
pany, has been enormous. 


MISS LIBERTY INDEPENDENT 


Ever since France presented the Statue 
of Liberty to the United States this mema- 
rial of friendship has been under the juris- 
diction of the army. For nearly 40 years 
it has been classed as part and parcel of 
Fort Wood which occupies Bedloe’s island 
on which the heroic figure stands. Quar- 
ters under the statue have been used as a 
guardhouse for unruly soldiers. 

With the signature of the president, Miss 
Liberty becomes a citizen in her own right. 
She is now a national monument and is ac- 
corded a special appropriation each year. 
Her annual maintenance costs about $6000, 














News Notes 


Alimony Court-Martial. A court-marshal 
at the Brooklyn navy yard acquitted Lieut. 
Commander Huff of charges of “conduct un- 
becoming of an officer and a gentleman” in 
not paying alimony to his divorced wife. 
The test case was pressed by Secretary 
Wilbur. 


Slander Suit Dropped. Former President 
MeKnight of the Massachusetts senate drop- 
ped his $50,000 slander suit against Gov. 
Fuller when the latter denied saying Mc- 
Knight illegally profited from bank deposits. 


Decline Orator’s Gift. Robert Sessions, 
the 15-year-old Birmingham schoolboy who 
won the national oratorial contest, offered 
his $2000 prize money to his home schools 
for “the promotion of good citizenship.” 
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In a clump of trees at Tropby ea: at West 
Point military academy is part the historic 
iron ch that was stretched across the Hudson 
river ae the Revolution to ecevens the pas- 
sage of British s . The ks weigh over 
100 pounds each. The chain was originally 

long and was constructed six 
weeks time at the Stirling iron works, War- 
wick, N. Y., by Peter Townsend and Timothy 
Pickering. The British never disturbed the 
chain though Benedict Arnold is said to have 
contemplated its destruction, 


The board of education declined. It lauded 
Sessions’s motives and will raise a like 
amount for the same purpose. 


Cali Cheating Worse Vice. Students of 
Johns Hopkins university and Goucher col- 
lege for girls rank cheating above 15 other 
vices in a questionaire sent out by psychol- 
ogists. 


Chinese Must Attend Colored Schools. 
Mississippi’s supreme court has decided 
that Chinese are members of the colored 
race and cannot attend white schools. De- 
cision was made in the case of Martha Lum, 
a native-born American, who wanted to at- 
tend the Rosedale high-school. 


Mother and Son Graduate. Mrs. Mary 
Church and her son, James, were graduated 
from William Jewell college with A. B. de- 
grees, They were classmates for four years. 
Mrs. Church is a grandmother. 


Mrs. Taft Takes Turn. Mrs. W. H. Taft, 
former “first lady in the land,” waited in 
line 10 minutes with other members of the 
Colonial Dames of America to shake Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s hand. 


Stagehands Producers. Two stagehands 
at the Shubert theater, New York, pooled 
their savings and bought “Princess Ida,” a 
revival of a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, 
when failure threatened. 


For Dry Law Repeal. By a vote of 43 to 
38 the Wisconsin house adopted a resolution 
asking congress to hold a convention to 
propose repeal of the prohibition amend- 
ment. A state referendum on 2.75 per cent 
beer will be held at the 1926 election. 


Speedboat Beats Train. The 20th century 
limited, a New York Central express, was 
beaten by R. F. Hoyt’s speedboat, “The 
Teaser,” in the run from New York to 
Albany. The train’s time on the track 
which parallels the Hudson river was three 
hours. The boat arrived in Albany 20 min- 
utes before the train. 
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IRELAND 

Monorail System Dropped. The 10-mile 
single rail track in County Kerry was dis- 
continued after several years’ operation by 
the Southern Railways Co., which consid- 
ered it a nuisance. Cars went in couples, 
balanced across the rail. Passengers and 
freight had to be so disposed as to balance. 
The system, the invention of a Frenchman, 
was expected to revolutionize railroading. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Field Marshal French Dies. Another out- 
standing figure of the World war passed 
away when the Earl of Ypres, Field Marshal 
French, died at Deal. He was 73 years old 
and had been ill for two months following 
an operation for appendicitis. Gen. French 
commanded the first 100,000 British troops 
sent to France, and his greatest exploit was 
the winning of the battle of Ypres which 
barred the Germans from the channel ports, 
and possibly saved England from invasion. 
He later gave way to Marshal Haig, and 
since the war there has been considerable 
controversy over his work in it. 





Poor Business in Russia. After a holiday 
trip in Russia H. Gordon Selfridge, leading 
London merchant, said he saw no oppor- 
tunities for private trade in that country. 
He declared a number of foreign business 
men were leaving the country in disgust be- 
cause of the “bureaucratic hinderances.” Mr. 
Selfridge is a Chicago man who built a 
modern department store in London. 

Dean Praises America. On the return from 
his visit to the United States Dean Inge of 
St. Paul’s, known as the “gloomy dean,” de- 
clared that America was both materially 
and spiritually ahead of Great Britain. 
Their homes, he said, were furnished with 
all manner of conveniences and labor-sav- 
ing devices rarely found in England, and 
their language “much like our own” when 
spoken by the educated. Americans’ repu- 
tation for hustle, he said, is mostly “pose.” 





Women in Balloon Race: In the Gordon 
Bennett international balloon race, which 
starts at Brussels this month, the British 
team will be composed of two women, Mrs. 
John Dunville and Mrs. Arthur Spencer. It 
will be the first time for a woman to enter 
the race. The nations competing are Bel- 
gium, France, Spain, England and the 
United States. 





London Wars on Radicals. Beginning 
with a statement in parliament by the secre- 
tary of the interior that less latitude would 





Grasps King’s Hand 


As King George was making the 
round of the exhibits at the Wembly 
exposition an American pushed 
through the cheering crowds to the 
king and said: “Shake hands with 
America, King.” 

As the king smilingly obliged him 
the American stated that he had al- 
ready shaken the hand of Jack Demp- 
sey, and that now he was happy. 

When the king with the royal 
family made another visit to the ex- 
position a few days later two English- 
men broke through the cordon and 
shook hands with the king. The 
king seemed unruffled, but there were 
murmurs from the people, and the 
police took steps to prevent further 
cases of the kind. 














be given for bolshevist propaganda in Eng- 
land the London police began to suppress 
radicals. Many persons, especially Rus- 
sians, had their permits to remain in Eng- 
land canceled. Great quantities of liter- 
ature was seized a bolshevist book shop 
was closed and the official bolshevist news- 
paper, the Soviet Union Review, was sup- 
pressed. The government refused to admit 
delegates from Russia to the proposed Brit- 
ish communist conference at Glasgow. 


GERMANY 


Hindenburg in Good Start." Two events 
indicated that President Hindenburg has 
started to give Germany a good republican 
administration—the reichstag gave him a 
confidence vote of 214 to 129, and Gen. 
Ludendorff, rebuffed by him, sent his resig- 











President Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, 


the idol of the German people. As a govern- 
ment official he has discarded his uniform and 
military trappings, in which he is usually pic- 
tured. He took to plain dress, as president, and 
announced hard work for his program. 








nation to the Nationalist party. Democrats 
in the reichstag remained aloof from the 
voting until the administration’s foreign 
policy should’ become clear. Foreign Min- 
ister Stresemann declared the Dawes plan 
for the economic pacification of Europe 
would be carried out as heretofore. He pro- 
tested, however, against the “injustice” of 
the non-evacuation of the Cologne bridge- 
head. An appeal was made to the world 
court to settle Germany’s dispute with Po- 
land in Upper Silesia. 





Actors Go to Farms. Hard times and high 
taxes have driven many of Germany’s well 
known actors to other occupations, especial- 
ly to farming. Seven stage celebrities re- 
cently went into the cafe business. An actor 
and his wife who were considered the ideal 
Romeo and Juliet of the German stage took 
a small farm in the Alps. Hans Gregor, 
founder of the Berlin comic opera married 
an American woman and went to farming 
in the United States. 





FRANCE 


Loses Propeller in Air. The airplane is 
not yet so old but that new kinds of acci- 
dents are still happening. An aviator flying 
over Paris noticed a sudden loss of power 
without knowing what happened. He vol- 
planed down as best he could, and then dis- 
covered that his propeller was missing. It 
was not learned where this part of his 
machine had landed. 





Society Accepts Mme. Caillaux. Mme. 
Caillaux has done a comeback as well as her 





council of ambassadors has insisted that the 
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husband. A brilliant conversationalist ang 
a lover of society she was practically ban. 
ished from it when she shot and killed 
Paris editor. On Caillaux’s return to the 
ministry, partly through her untiring ef- 
forts, people wondered how society would 
accept her. Her first official appearance was 
at a reception given by the British embassy 
to Premier Painleve. It was soon seen that 
Mme. Caillaux, stunningly dressed, had 
made herself the center of attention among 
the officials’ wives. 


SWITZERLAND 


League Gaining U. S. Favor. Albert 
Thomas of France, director-general of the 
International Labor organization, stated at 
Geneva, on the eve of the meeting of the 
labor conference, that there is a growing 
appreciation in the United States for the 
league of nations machinery. There is a 
tendency there, he asserted, to favor “some 
sort of league of nations,” which he char- 
acterized as “progress.” 








U. S. Loses Gas Fight. In the Geneva 
convention for the control of arms traffic 
the American proposal to forbid the use 
of poison gas was reluctantly rejected by 
the committee dealing with the subject. 
The French also lost a bitter fight to keep 
the armaments of warships within the 
scope of the proposed convention. The 
conference almost collapsed because of the 
stand of the non-manufacturing countries 
who claimed that they would be forced to 
reveal their armaments while the manu- 
facturing states would not be restricted. 
It was agreed to eliminate Russia from the 
list of countries whose ratification of the 
convention would be necessary to give it 
effect. 





Submerged Town Revealed. A fall in the 
level of Lake Antrono revealed the roofs of 
the town of Antronapiano which was sub- 
merged under 10 feet of water in 1642. 
Boatmen peering in the windows could see 
the skeletons of the victims of the catas- 
trophe of three centuries ago. The entire 
population was wiped out at the time. 


ITALY 


Luther’s Opponent Canonized. Peter Can- 
isius of the Society of Jesus, who was born 
in Holland in 1521, and who was one of the 
leading opponents of Martin Luther and the 
Protestant movement, was canonized by-the 
pope with solemn and splendid ceremonies. 
Canisius was a profound scholar and wrote 
a great many books. His “Catechism” ap- 
peared in more than 200 editions and in 12 
languages- during his lifetime. 





Vatican Funds to England. It was re- 
ported that the Vatican is preparing to 
shift large funds to England, and lively 
competition arose among the English banks 
for the deposit. Before the war the Vati- 
can banked in Germany, where much loss 
was suffered through the depreciation of 
the mark. 





SWEDEN 


Roads on American Plan. Sweden is 
planning the building and perfecting of a 
national highway system to serve the grow- 
ing automobile traffic. The first step was 
to send an engineer to study the highways 
in the United States.. He pronounced the 
United States the most advanced of al! 
countries in the making of automobile 
roads, and he announced that Americat 
methods would be used in Sweden. 


BULGARIA 
Government Fighting Insurgents. News 
leaked from censored Bulgaria that in the 
government’s war against communists 4 
battle was fought between 1600 troops and 
an army of insurgents west of Sofia. The 
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primitive ox-eart, decorated with colors and 
brass ornaments, aS used in Uosta Rica. It is 
eonstructed for rought roads rather than for 


speed. 








10,000 auxiliary troops to suppress internal 
disturbanees be discharged, but the war 
minister deelared martial law could not yet 
be suspended. 


RUSSIA 


Trotzky Denied Cabinet Post. The soviet 
cabinet, or “council of people’s commissars,” 
was reorganized at Moscow and Trotzky, 
former minister of war, left out. This 
caused much surprise, since Trotzky was 
recently recalled from exile, and it was 
understood he was to have a cabinet posi- 
tion. It appeared that his status was still 
in the balance, 


Socialist Premiers Called Weak. The 
former heads of socialist governments in 
Europe—Ebert in Germany, MacDonald in 
Great Britain and Herriot in France—were 
denounced by Leo Kameneff, soviet official, 
speaking at the Ukrainian conference at 
Kharkov. He declared their weak and paci- 
fist governments resulted in the presént 
strength of the European bourgeoisie, or 
conservatives, 


Admits Wheat Duty Free. The Chinese 
administrator of the railroad zone of Man- 
churia was informed that wheat from that 
region would be allowed to enter Russia 
duty free om account of the crop failure in 
Western and Southern Russia. It was also 
announeed that Russia was preparing to 
purchase quantities of wheat for the mil- 
lions threatened with famine. 

= IRAK 

British Repel Kurd Attack. Native forces 
under the command of British officers re- 
pelled a concentrated attack by Kurds with 
serious losses to the enemy. The British 
suffered only a@few casualties. Intermit- 
tent fighting with the Kurds had been 
going on for sime time. 


Queen Adopts New Style. When the wife 
of King Feisal of Irak (Mesopotamia) re- 
turned to Bagdad from a visit to her father- 
in-law, King Hussein of the Hedjaz, she was 
attired in up-to-date European clothes. The 
king and government circles were almost 
petrified with surprise, but the queen was 

llowed to have her way. 


SYRIA - 


American in Fatal Accident. Dr. S. T. 
Darling of the Rockefeller Institute, a na- 
live of Baltimore, was one of three killed 
when returning from Lebanon to Beirut 
their auto went over a precipice. Dr. Dar- 
ling was a corresponding member of the 
league of nations malaria commission. He 
was finishing an investigation of conditions 
in Palestine and Syria. Dr. Darling was 
chief of the laboratory at the Panama canal 
from 1906 to 1915, and in 1913 made a trip 
with Gen. Gorgas to study conditions in 
South Africa. 








JAPAN 


Earthquakes kill Hundreds. About 300 
persons were killed and more than 1000 


injured by repeated earthquake shocks in‘ 


the Tajima district, northwest of Osaka. 
Che area affected covered 25 square miles, 


Fires at Toyo-Oka and Kinosaki practically 
destroyed those places. Only slight shocks 


were felt at Osaka and Kyota. 


HAWAIL 

Submarine Dives With Crew. With the 
entire crew of 25 on deck a submarine in 
exercizes off Lahaina took a sudden -and 
unexpected dive. Five of the men could 
not swim and had to be supported in the 
water by the others. The boat soon came 
to the surface and picked all the men up. 


PERU 


Says Chile Uses Force. The Peruvian gov- 
ernment charged that Chile was taking vig- 
orous and improper measures to make sure 
of the plebiscite ordered to settle the Tacna- 
Arica dispute. Bribes are offered to Peru- 
vians to vote for Chile, while all steamers 
arriving at Arica are loaded with Chileans 
of the worst kind, it was stated. Af the 
same time Peruvian citizens are seized and 
forcibly enrolled in the military forces of 
as. A protest was sent to the United 

tates. 4 








PORTO RICO 

Fish Tears Swimmer’s Arm. The terrible 
baracuda of Southern waters invaded a 
swimming party at San Juan and so mang- 
led the arm of a schoolboy that it had to be 
amputated. It was a local belief that this 
fish did not attack bathers in the months 
the names of which do not contain the let- 
ter “r.” Bathers have been killed at San 
Juan by this fish. 


CUBA 

Machado Inaugurated President. Great 
crowds surrounded the presidential palace 
at Havana when Gerardo Machado took the 
oath as the fifth president of Cuba. There 
were present high officials of the govern- 
ment, foreign diplomats and retiring Presi- 
dent Zayas. When the new president ap- 
peared on the balcony the Cuban national 
anthem was sung by a group of 2000 school- 
children while a salute of 21 guns was fired. 
President Machado announced the make-up 
of his cabinet. 

ARGENTINA 

Flocks of Sheep Destroyed. Great herds 
of sheep have been destroyed in the Chubut 
province, South Argentina, to keep the rest 
from starving. The dryness of the summer 
rendered the pampas unable to carry all 
the sheep, numbering: about 2,000,000, and 
since thefe were neither transportation nor 
storage facilities a part of the animals had 
to be destroyed. This grazing region ex- 
tends from the Atlantic to the Andes, and is 
equal in area to several large U. S. states 
combined. 





CANADA 
Americans Swarm for Beer. When On- 
tario province removed restrictions on beer 
after nine years of “dryness” there was a 
general invasion from the United States. 
The main American movement was across 
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Home of the U. S. embassy at Paris. It was 
built by a former president of France, Jules 
Grevy, and is located on Avenue Jena, not far 
from the Eiffel tower, 


the Detroit river from Detroit to Windsor 
where 16-hotels and clubs were open for 
business. Saloons were not re-opened. On 
the first evening all the ferries were jammed 
with visiting Detroiters. Many of the places 
in Windsor were soon dried up and furry 
orders were sent to the breweries. Many of 
the thirsty visitors pronounced it “poor 
stuff—too green.” 


Reject War Strike Plan. The convention 
of the Boot and Shoe works of America at 
Montreal rejected a resolution proposing a 
strike of the 50,000 members in the event of 
er war. The move was considered too 
radical, 


Great Coal Bed Found. A coal vein said 
to be more than 500 feet thick, and to cover 
about eight square miles, was reported dis- 
covered on Pat creek, 170 miles north of 
Vancouver. The vein, it was claimed, is 
in continuous formation. 





Mennonites Coming from Russia. Per- 
mits have been issued for 3000 Mennonites 
to come to Canada from Russia this year. 
Many of the sect are already settled in the 
prairie provinces of the West. The Men- 
nonites refuse to bear arms or hold polit- 
ical offices. . 


ALASKA 


Airplane in Arctic Circle. The first com- 
mercial trip by an airplane north of the 
Arctic circle was claimed by Joe Meherin, 
broker for a Seattle and San Francisco 
firm. He flew from Fairbanks to Yukon 
with a complete line of samples—complet- 
ing in a little more than two hours a jour- 
ney that usually takes two weeks by boat. 








To Sea on Ice Cake. Driven to sea on a 
cake of ice was the thrilling and uncomfort- 
able experience of Mrs. G. O. Brady, a 
government nurse at Nome. She was re- 
turning from Point Hope, about 150 miles 
north of Kotzebue sound, when a high 
wind wrenched free the ice cakes on which 
she and_her guide were rounding a cape. 
They drifted a mile to sea before a reef 
stopped them and they were able to get 
ashore. 





TANGIER 


Powers Agree on Tangier. Representa- 
tives of the powers at Tangier, the interna- 
tional zone on the African side of Gibraltar, 
reached complete accord on the method of 
administration for the country according to 
the status agreed to at Paris last year. 
Spain, Great Britain, France and Morocco 
were represented. 


MOROCCO 

French Take Riff Positions. French troops 
under Gen. de Chambrun routed Abd-el- 
Krim’s Riffians in the Tacunat region and 
pursued them with artillery fire and air- 
planes, The French artillery also inflicted 
severe losses on the BenrGuil tribe, holding 
a Riffian advance post. French reported 
their Moroccan enemies thoroughly organ- 
ized along lines developed in the World war. 
To cope successfully with them there must 
be artillery preparation and a final bayonet 
charge. It was reported that negotiations 
with Spain had been opened for common 
action against the tribesmen. 


EGYPT 


Great Makwar Dam Finished. The Makwar 
dam on the Blue Nile, in the heart of the 
Sudan, was completed by the British ahead 
of time, and will open up 300,000 acres for 
cotton growing. The dam costing about 
45,000,000, is called the largest in the world, 
It is almost two miles long, and is expected 
to form a lake 50 miles long and two miles 
wide. Hundreds of miles of canal have 
been cut. The Egyptians opposed the dam 
on the ground that it would cut off the 
water supply of the lower Nile. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Little Stories From Real Life 











MONKEY BUSINESS MONKEYING 


Submitted by L. A. Rodriguez, Lopez, Tayabas, P. I. 


Curses! A female woman has been car- 
ried up a great big tree by a great big 
monkey. Zounds! What shall we do? To 
shoot him would. endanger the life of the 
female woman. But hark! A daring rescue 
is planned. ' Under the tree people are feast- 
ing. They eat rice and drink basi (native 
liquor). Then—what may appear to you 
as a silly thing to do—one after another 
draws a razor back and forth on his neck, 
obviously using the back of the razor. 

What, ho! the feasters depart. Heartless 
creatures all, to leave the female woman up 
in the tree, the captive of a heartless mon- 
key. Yet, wait—the monkey comes down 





Guarded by Death Hoodoo 


In Madrid, Spain, an extremely val- 
uable ring hangs from a silken cord 
from the neck of a statue of the 
Maid of Almodena, one of the saints 

‘of the city. The ring is set with 
valuable diamonds and pearls, and 
is unguarded by police or special 
watchmen. It is known as “the gem 
which brings death.” Originally the 
ring was made for Alfonso XII, who 
gave it to the beautiful Mercedes, his 
cousin, at her betrothal. She died 
shortly afterward and since then 
everyone who has owned it has met 
with an untimely death. Now no- 
one will wear it, own it or steal it. 
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out of the tree, eats, drinks and makes 
merry. Picking up the razor he proudly 
flourishes it and slashes his neck—with the 
sharp end. The monkey has unwittingly 
killed himself and the woman is rescued. 


A QUESTIONABLE ROMANCE? 
Was the Maharanee of Kapurthala, the 
beautiful Indian princess, originally an In- 
dian princess? Was she not 


dow? Did he arm himself with a guitar 
and loaf about the premises while he 
strummed out plaintively the passionate 
love that burned in his breast? Or, did he 
not gallantly reach into his jeans and pro- 
duce $6000 and diplomatically proffer it to 
the unrelenting old Spaniard? Also, was he 
not shortly rewarded by finding the strong 
objections previously harbored against him- 
self to have melted into thin air? You can 
just bet your boots he was; he married the 
girl and carried her off amid the warmest 
parental .blessings! 

Could the lovelorn prince have saved his 
$6000 by simply sitting down and writing a 
“woful’ ballad made to his mistress’ eye- 
brow,” and still have won the girl of his 
choice? Are not the odds some 6000 to one 
in favor of the negative? 


A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME 


Submitted by J. C. Nale, Wasco, Cal. 


“When I was a young man,” writes Mr. 
Nale, “I lived with my parents on the 
prairies of Charles Mix county, S. Dak. One 
spring evening my brother and I were en- 
joying a horseback ride when we ran onto 
one of those delightful animals, somewhat 
abundant in that part of the world—the 
skunk. We each hunted for stones and be- 
gan a bombardment of the playful little 
creature. As each stone came near him the 
affectionate animal availed himself of the 
only means of defense he had....After 
walking through the grass where the skunk 
had been we decided it was about time to 
hurry home and change our clothes. 

“When we reached home mother refused 
to let us come into the house; it was the 
first time she had ever failed to clasp us to 
her and escort us in. No matter—we really 
could not blame her so very much; there 
was strong reason for her aversion. But 
the prospect of having to stay outdoors all 
night, and in the fix we were, did not carry 
much appeal. So we built a smudge and 
stood in the smoke. 

“After a thorough fumigation there did 
not seem to linger any reason why brother 
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and I should not go home. Sure enough, 
when we got there mother let us in, and 
we went to bed at peace with the world.” 


DELIVERIES HIS SPECIALTY 


Twenty-eight years ago animmigrant from 
Poland landed in the great and mysterious 
New York. He started to live with a brother 
and his wife but for some reason or other 
he and his sister-in-law could not get along 
well together. When the woman urged him 
to get a job he went out into the street, 
temporarily in a haze of anger and fright. 
He mumbled to himself, and that was his 
undoing. A policeman with more ambition 
than common sense arrested him and testi- 
fied before the judge that the poor immi- 
grant was crazy. The judge sent the un- 
fortunate man to prison. 

Time and time again this perfectly sane 
man tried to get in touch with someone 
who would get him out, but his inability to 
speak English and the usual prison visitor’s 
attitude toward such inmates left the man 
high and dry. But one day not so very long 
ago he struck upon an acquaintance with a 
grocery delivery man and the latter got 
others interested in the case. As a result 
doctors at the state institution gave the 28- 
year inmate a mental test and found that 
he was sane and had never been insane! 

The .immigrant has now been released, 
thanks to the delivery man. 


— Our Health ~ 


According to Dr. Richard Tomlin, of 
San Francisco, “food drunkards,” who ap- 
pease their craving for alcoho) by eating 
rich foods containing a great amount of 
sugar, have replaced the heavy drinkers of 
pre-Volstead days. Such people, he claims, 
are just as much drunkards as men who 
drink liquor to excess and the conse- 
quences are equally serious. The result of 
this practice, he declares, is that diabetes 
is claiming hundreds of new victims. 














A recent statistical bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. giveg some in- 
teresting information on country and city 
death rates. It says a rural boy baby may ex- 





pect to live nearly eight years 





a Spanish dancer—Anita 
Delgado, by name? Whena 
prince of India beheld her 
float dreamily through the 
mazes of a marvelous dance 
did he ask, nay, implore her 
to change her name from 
plain Anita Delgado to the 
more lengthy and sonorous 
title, Maharanee of Kapur- 
thala? And was she capti- 
vated by so romantic an of- 
fer and did she give her 
consent? Did not her stern 
old father refuse to view the 
matter in the same light as 
the young lovers and stoutly 
object? And, indeed, did he 
not order the Indian suitor 
in no equivocal terms to 
make himself scarce and be 
quick about it? Did the 
swart wooer fold his tent 
like the Arab and sneak 
crestfallen back to Kapyrth- 
ala whence he came? Did 
he strike down the old man 
and carry off his daughter 
in triumph over his pros- 
trate form? Did. he, Loch- 
invar-like, ride out of the 
East and carry her off on a 
snow-white charger? Or, 
like Romeo, moon away val- 
uable time under her win- 


saint. 


about and imitating animals. 





Echternach in Luxemburg yearly witnesses a strange survival of the 
days when its townspeople kept off the plague by religious jumping. 
This “holy city” was founded by an English missionary in 698 and the 
procession which has been going on in Whitsuntide ever since had its 
origin in a cattle plague which the people tried to exterminate by jumping 


is to take three steps forward and two backward until they finally reach the 
Church of St. Peter. 





But it had no effect, so they decided to 
send a band of “springing saints” or “holy dancers” to the shrine of the 
The disease was immediately stayed. 

The procession has only been stopped once and the result is said to 
have been a recurrence of the plague. 

This odd pilgrimage is one of the oldest of its kind in Europe and the 
fervor of the people shows no sign of abatement. They line up at nine in 


the morning and leap and dance about for five hours. The general idea 


longer than his city cousin 
while a country girl has a 
life expectaficy of six more 
years than a city girl. How- 
ever, many diseases seem to 
affect country people more 
seriously than city folk. 
More rural babies die of 
whooping cough than city 
babies. The death rate from 
this disease in the country 
grows higher and _ higher 
each year. City dwellers are 
more apt to have most kinds 
of cancer, but this is not 
the case with skin cancer. 
The rural death rate from 
skin cancer is very high. 
The death rate from general 
tuberculosis among country 
residents is high, but tuber- 
culosis of the lungs and 
other parts of the body is 
more serious among city 
dwellers. Smallpox takes a 
greater toll in small towns 
and country districts. This 
is said to be because vacci- 
nation is not so generally 
practiced in those districts 
as in cities. Influenza, angi- 
na pectoris, bladder trou- 
bles, gangrene and internal 
parasites all take heavier 
tolls in rural districts. 
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Only a Physician Scientist 
could have made this great 
Discovery for Automobiles 


W HEN I studied medicine years ago, 

I specialized on-the digestive sys- 
tem. I realized that no man whose sys- 
tem is clogged with waste matter, could 
deliver his utmost energy and exper- 
ience the utmost pleasure and gratifica- 
tion in living, just as a gasoline engine 
cannot deliver its utmost power if the 
cylinders are congested with carbon. I 
also made quite a study of the effect of 
bromides upon the human body and dis- 
covered the principle in bromides, and 
later on, when-I became interested in 
chemistry as a science, the discovery of 
this prineiple was of great value to me. 


Way back in 1903, I owned my first 
automobile. It was a two-cylinder en- 
gine, which seemed to have ample power 
when new, but just as soon as it ac- 
cumulated carbon in the cylinders, the 
power decreased and my troubles began, 
for, just as soon as the carbon accumu- 
lated on the-valve seats, it was difficult 
to maintain a high compression, and of 
course, without a high compression, an 
engine can deliver but very little power. 


I found this same experience to be 
equally true throughout all of the four 
and six and eight and twelve cylinder 
engines and cars that I have owned. 
They all did their best the first week, 
but soon the engines lost power and it 
was necessary in many cases, to dis- 
mantle the engine in order that the car- 
bon could be remoyed by scraping and 
valve grinding. Frequently, my engine 
was turned over to a mechanic who was 
just learning, and who thus “practiced” 
on my engine. It always resulted in 
some disadvantage for me, in fact, it 
was so much of a source of annoyance 
that when I began the study of chem- 
istry as a science, I had a strong desire 
{o experiment with a view of overcom- 
ing this carbon condition and the subse- 
quent troubles that follow carbonization 
‘f the motor. 


[ also went into the realm of kerosene 
carburetors, I sought to invent a kero- 
sene carburetor, I was not very suc- 
cessful. 


[ also experimented with coal dust in 
an automobile engine, reasoning that if 
we could have coal dust explosions in 
mines, we could have coal dust explo- 
sions in a motor, and thus use coal dust 
aS a power. With this I was more suc- 


cessful than with the kerosene carbu- 
retor, but in order to make this a suc- 
cess, I was compelled to introduce a 
combination of molecules which gave 
me an unexpected result. This combi- 
nation of molecules absolutely cleaned 
the engine of all carbon. A demonstra- 
tion disclosed the fact that the longer 
the motor was run, the cleaner it be- 
came. 


I decided to use this combination of 
molecules in connection with gasoline, 
and found that by dissolving this com- 
bination of molecules in gasoline, my 
engine’ became absolutely clean. Since 
then, the experiment has been repeated 
by many other individuals with the 
same result. 


This was a result of which I felt very 
proud, for, in eliminating carbon from 
the engine, the engine not only de- 
livered its utmost power day by day, but 
it was kept out of the hands of me- 
chanics and thus, not only trouble was 
saved, but money was also saved. 


I call this combination of molecules 
Motor Physick because it physics the 
motor of carbon and of waste matter, 
and gives it freedom to develop its ut- 
most power, just as physicing the di- 
gestive system gives the human body 
freedom to develop its utmost power. 
Motor Physick means just what it states. 
It keeps the engine internally clean. 


The most remarkable phase of this 
discovery—an unexpected phase, was 
the fact that the engine runs on a lighter 
mixture. It uses less gasoline. The re- 
ports from many individuals who are 
using Motor Physick indicate a saving 
of fifty percent of gasoline. In other 
words, motor users are getting twice 
the mileage out of their gasoline they 
originally were able to obtain. This 
unexpected result is bound to have a 
tremendous effect on the conservation 
of gasoline in which the Government is 
interested. In other words, by saving 
fifty percent of the gasoline and yet de- 
livering the same milage, Motor Physick 
can accomplish the same result as if the 
gasoline supply of the world were 
doubled. In fact, the result must be 
better, because in conserving this gaso- 
line, motor users will save money. More- 
over, the price of gasoline will naturally 
be lower if the demand for gasoline is 
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cut by fifty percent. Motor Physick is 
bound to have a revolutionizing effect 
upon the gasoline industry as well as 
uporf motoring itself. 


It will be difficult to induce gas sta- 
tions and garages to sell Motor Physick 
because, in selling Motor Physick, they 
will be selling less gasoline and getting 
less opportunity to do repair work on 
engines, such as carbon removing, etc. 
This is why Motor Physick is being de- 
livered direct to auto users. 


Being interested in many branches of 
science as well as in public health [ 
naturally do not have the inclination to 
engage in a commercial business—there- 
fore I have arranged with the Motor 
Physick Distribution Company to dis- 
tribute Motor Physick for me. Motor 
Physick is put out on a guarantee basis. 
I know it does the work, and I am there- 
fore, backing it with everything I have, 
Everyone who has ever tried it has 
obtained the same results, and as a 
scientist, I therefore know, that anyone 
who tries it will obtain the same results; 
namely, complete freedom from carbon, 
full power every hour, and_a tremen- 
dous saving of money through saving 
gasoline, in fact, Motor Physick will al- 
most save the cost of the car during the 
life of the car. 


Motor Physick easily and completely 
dissolves in gasoline, leaving no refuse, 
solids or dirt. It cannot clog the carbu- 
retor because it becomes a part of the 
gasoline. Enough Motor Physick for 
two hundred gallons comes in a package 
equal to a moderate sized cup of coffee. 
Motor Physick is guaranteed to remove 
carbon from any engine in seventy-five 
miles, and to keep the engine clear of 
objectionable carbon always. 


If you wish to have all of the benefits 
of Motor Physick, send no money, mere- 
ly give your name and address on the 
following coupon. Motor Physick Dis- 
tribution Company, 16th floor —25 
Broad Street, New York City, N. Y., 
have the sole rights from me to the dis- 
tribution of my discovery. 


G. H. Richardson. 





Motor Physick Distribution Company, 
16th Floor—25 Broad Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 

Please send me a package of Motor Physick as per your 
offer. I will hand the mailman One Dollar, plus a few 
cents postage, which I understand will give me sufficient 
Motor Physick for Fifty Gallons of gasoline. 

It is understood that if Motor Physick does not produce 
better results than you promise, you will refund my 
money upon request. 


NQMC cccccccscccsccvcccccevccsecssersebecvesecccesesess 
MemOSb oc cocccveccccccccsccccessccccccccccesses sess esees e 
CHF cccccciccccccccetecscesccvcccscecoss Btate ....66. « 


important a 
If interested in the distribution of Motor Physick in your 
locality, please say 80. Tel mas be a dedhio epparteaiig 
for oi Advertisement. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


2 What's “Wrong Here ? 











In the papa picture the minister is about 
to give himself an awful whack; we can see 
it coming. O. M. Land, of Sparenberg, Tex., 
says this is no way to hit the nail on the 
head; the hammer should be held much 





closer foraccuracy,elseit might hit the min- 
ister’s nail instead. In No. 2, taken from a 
farm paper, the man is descending on the 
nail at an angle of 90 degrees. F.S. Sparks, 
of Shiloh, Ohio, says the farmer will hit 
his hand. 

A mail-order concern advertises (No. 1) 
first-grade nuts from the “1924 crop” but 
the illustration shows a bag of “selected 
new 1922 crop nuts.” R. W. Deals, of Veneta, 
Ore., fears no-one will want to buy nuts 
over two years old. Did you ever get meas- 





ured over your coat for a suit? asks E. S. 
Kintz, in reference to No. 2, which was is- 
sued by one of the biggest stores in the 
United States. Here’s where good measure 
results in bad measure. No. 3 is taken from 
an ad of a big oil company and shows the 
incubator thermometer on the outside in- 
stead of the inside. If it’s as hot as 103 
deg. outside the incubator, what’s the use 
of keeping the eggs inside? asks Audace 
Herzberger, of Beardstown, Ill. Directions 
on a Sterno “canned heat” can say: “Be 
sure to take off label before using.” But the 
label was left on in the illustration, which 
shows the can lighted. William Meppen, of 
Racine, Minn., took the illustration from 
the Sterno box itself. 

Roy Gull, of Edgemont, S. Dak., says the 
woman operating this separator is standing 





on the wrong side of the milk can; she 
should be on the right where the handle is. 

Picture No. 1 was not well “seasoned” by 
the artist for underneath it as it appeared 
in an ad for a farm tool company it reads: 
“Springtime is fence repair time.” But 
who ever heard of harvesting wheat in the 






spring, pee Clement Green, of Menan, Ida- 
ho. Thursday is supposed to be “coupon 
day” at a New Haven, Conn., department 
store but the scissors (No. 2) are not cut- 
ting off coupon “Y” on the white line. The 
“A” and “D” coupons will be sliced in two 
according to the angle at which the scissors 
are being held, says F. A. Damon, of New 
Haven. No. 3 is an “oversight,” explains 
Arthur A. Bartz, of Huron, S. Dak., who is 
somewhat of a punster. When Samson 
pushed down the columns and brought 
down the house his eyes had been put out; 
but. this doesn’t look like a blind. man. In 
No. 4 the artist must have a hole in his head 
for the pencil which would ordinarily run 
along the side of the head, above the ear, 
is here shown protruding from the man’s 
noodle. Lyle Fox, of Tama; Iowa, says that’s 
at least one error the artist got through 
his head... An advertisement in one of the 
high-brow publications (No. 5) had an illus- 
tration of a girl holding a recipe, or re- 
ceipt, book but the spelling shown on the 
book is “receipe.” “It isn’t in my dictionary,” 
writes C, H. Hendricks, of Powell, Wyo. 
And now (No. 6) we come to “Cal” and his 
“Economy.” It was taken from a cartoon 
in which the president is supposed to have 
written the word with his ice skatés. We 
feel that the cartoonist owes an apology to 
the much-abused president for presuming 
he does not know how to spell this simple 
but unpopular word. Bobby Chambers, of 


Reubens, Idaho, who is 10 years old, says , 


they leave out the second “n” in his school. 
Well, foxy old Santa Chanias you fooled us 
that time. Here you give us a check (No. 7) 
that has no sense to it, or dollars, as far 
as we can see. If this is all we are going to 
get after putting our money in a savings 
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club a whole year, we will keep our money 
in an old sock, avers William Kyle, of Pied- 
mont, W. Va. The First National Bank of 
that town whose ad it was should do 
better next time. No. 8, from a children’s 
playing card, shows a firecracker going off; 
yet it has never been lighted, as indicated 
by the fuse still left intact. Thell Woods, 
of West Fork, Ark., wonders what the fire- 
cracker would havé done if it had been 
lighted in the usual way. No. 9 shows the 
route of an “uninformed shopper,” the les- 
son being that a woman should read the 
newspaper advertisements to save useléss 
steps in visiting stores. But the sad part 
here is that the artist who drew her leaving 
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home finally landed her on the other side 
of the city. Maybe the woman has two 
homes. 

This man has a peculiar kind of nervous 
system. Note that in the first picture he 
knocks his right leg against the head-board 
of a bed he is carrying while in the second 
picture it is the left leg that has been in- 





jured. It appears that even cartoonists can 
change their minds from one moment to 
the next, says Mitchell Royston, McFall, Mo. 

Note here that although the top board 
on the dashboard is slanted, the upright 
stick in front is perfectly straight. Some- 





thing’s wrong, says George Wolstad, of 
Clark, Mont., who took the picture from the 
cover of a Montgomery Ward catalog, 


HAPPIEST WHEN IN CELLAR 


Sir Everard Hambro, a director of the 
Bank of England, who died recently at the 
age of 83, was the owner of one of the 
largest residences in the world. However, 
he never called it a palace or castle; he pre- 
ferred it be known merely as his home. The 
house is in Dorsetshire and was known to 
neighbors as Milton abbey. It got this 
name from the fact that it was originally 
a monastery. Sir Everard had it remodeled 
many years ago. Taking in all the nooks 
etc. the house had about 260 rooms. 

One of the owner’s pet remarks to his 
friends was that his house had about 255 
rooms more than he required. His favorite 
haunt was the basement where he had a 
workshop and spent many hours with ham- 
mers and saws and other tools. The great 
banker frequently remarked that he was 
happiest when at work in his basement 
shop and that he had always, in a way, re- 
gretted that he had not been a cabinet mak- 
er by trade. 








THE VOICE OF THE TRAIN 


To hear the locomotive/‘whistle now, 
Across the darkening’ flats, where scanty 


light 

Lingers on desolate wastes of scrubby 
white— 

When lamps are lit and stars above the 
brow 

Of that dark mountain gleam, and pine trees 

bow 

In polar winds—constricts my soul with 

fright. 


Only the wild goose trumpeting by night 
Makes creep my flesh like this—I know not 


how. 
Whence comes this sadness in the voice of 
strength, 
And what prolongs this wail to such a 
léngth? 


Is it the voice of progress that foresees 
Red breakers and a lee shore’s fatal frown, 
Or shrieks of millions that of old went 
down 
Wailing for lost worlds and their dream of 
peace? 
—Ralph Dunning in Poetry Magazine. 
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Washington’ s M ystery House 


The Octagon House in Washington, D. C., 
where the Madisons took up their abode in 
1811 when the British burned the White 
House was the scene of romance and trag- 
edy during the early days of the city. There 
are ghost stories galore concerning it. It 
is really an old-time mystery house. From 
it run secret underground passageways. The 
troublous times in which it was built are 
thought to have had a large share in deter- 
mining its queer construction. It was built 


when Washington was president. The ar- 
chitect was Dr, William Thornton, who de- 
signed the Capitol building. 


The house was owned by a family of 
Tyloes who were intimate friends of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Madison. The Madisons had 
a secret underground passageway from the 
White House to the Octagon house. They 





Mysterious but Historic 


contemplated using this passage as a means 
of escape in case the British came, but 
they were taken unawares and had to leave 
by the south portico of the White House 
and seek shelter with friends in Virginia. 
Several months later they returned to 
Washington and the Octagon house became 
the temporary home of the presidential 
family. 

The Octagon house itself is full of secret 
doors and even now there is a tunnel lead- 
ing out under 18th street. Where it leads 
no-one today can say. Communicating with 
this passage is a secret back stairway run- 
ning from the basement to the third floor. 
The second and third landings are reached 
from it by secret doors. On the outside the 
house is built in octagon shape. On the 
inside the rooms surround a circular hall 
with a spiral stairway running from the 
basement to the roof. All the rooms are 
connecting, some of them by secret doors. 

[his quaint and romantic old structure 

tands today. It is but a block from the 

asury building and is queerly out of 
tep with the march of progress in that 
ection of the city. In the circular room 

t the head of the stairway on the second 
floor is where President Madison signed the 
lreaty of Ghent which ended the war of 
1812. Downstairs may be seen the quaint 

‘id-fashioned circular table, with drawers 
all around it, which served him as a desk 

n that oeeasion. The house is now the 
home of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

Way back in the history of the Tyloe 
imily runs the romantic tale that there 
was a beautiful daughter who fell in love 
with an officer of the king of England. Fam- 
ily opposition brought her unhappiness. 
Despairing of ever being able to marry him 
and vexed by opposition and repeated dis- 
appointments, one night as she was going 
upstairs to her bedchamber the flickering 
light from the eandle she was carrying 
threw ghostly shadows across the stairs and 
melancholy seized her. She flung herself 
into the dark well encircled by the upward 
climbing staircase. Mangled and bleeding, 


f 


she was taken from the stone landing in 
the basement and died an hour later with- 
out gaining consciousness. As the story 
runs, many times since she has been seen 
with the flickering candle light to mount 
the stairs at midnight, and, with a heart- 
breaking cry, throw herself into the dark- 
ness, 50 feet below. 
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MONTANA 


Nickname—‘“Stub Toe,” 
“Treasure.” 

Motto—“Oro y Plata” (Gold and Silver). 

State flower—Bitter root (chosen by 
legislature). 

Area—146,997 sq. mi. (3rd in rank). 

Population—600,000. (39th in rank). 

Percentage of illiteracy—2.3. 

Settled—i809, 

Entered union—1889, 

Capital—Helena; pop. 12,000. (Largest 
city: Butte; pop. 41,000.) 

Government—Legislature consists of a 
senate of 54 members and a house of rep- 
resentatives of 107 members. Represented 
at Washington by two senators and two 
representatives. 

Governor—J. E. Erickson, Dem. Term four 
yrs.; salary $7500. 

Products—Wool, livestock, fruit, wheat, 
oats, flaxseed, barley, corn, potatoes, sugar 
beets, lumber, copper, lead, zinc, silver, 
gold, oil, semi-precious stones, graphites, 
gypsum and tungsten. 

Politics—In 1924 presidential election 
Republicans polled 74,138 votes, Democrats 
31,871 and Third Party 61,105; electoral 
vote was Republican, four. 











“Bonanza” or 





SOME STARTLING PERSONALITIES 


The following were some of the answers 
given by prospective teachers at the Fond 
du Lac, Wis., county normal school: 

Lloyd George—King of England. 

Ford—Ran for president and_backed out. 

John Wanamaker—A watchmaker, 

Tariff—A city in France. 

Leonard Wood—An aviator. 

Venizelos—Country in South America. 

Henry Cabot Lodge—Place where societies 
meet, 

Volstead—Experimenter about laws in 
physics. 

Muscle Shoals—A great coal mine in Italy. 

Steinmetz—A kind of piano. - 

Pinchot—A race horse. 

Frances E. Willard—American pugilist. 

De Valera—A bandit in Mexico. 
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Diamond importers — $1,000,000 Stock — Est. 187% 
63 PARK ROW, Dept.1947 NEW YORK 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


SQ a2 SB SR BBS Sessa ees SRE 
STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH CO., Inc. 
x 63 Park Row. Devt. 2947 New York. N.Y. 


: Gentlemen: I have selected.............----- Size....... 


‘oO Please send it to me at the bank or express office 
written in the margin below for free inspection. 


I enclose $2.00 as a deposit to show my good faith. 
Please send it direct to my home for to days’ trial. 


can om send your big bargain catalog to me, so that I 
ee order iy selection from the the thousands of f bar- 
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A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his own 
boss and the owner of a permanent, ever- 
expanding, profitable merchandising Service. 
It may start with $35 capital, or $1,000, but 
it cannot start without capital. The degree 
of success has no reasonable limit. It has 
attracted to it and has today engaged in it, 
men who are conspicuous successes and of 
long and wide experience in merchandising, 
with capital abundant for all their require- 
ments; and the other extreme of men and 
women with limited business experience and 
qualifications and very small capital. 


No man is too big for the business. 


The business is merchandising, but it entails a service 
that is unique, intensely interesting. productive of 
great enthusiasm, and constructive. It makes 
you the greatest benefactor in your community, town, 


city or district, and pays you a real profit for sugh 
benefaction. 


Service is the foundation of all real success, and this 
service literally enables you to take time from eternity 
and put it into the life of man, and make legitimate 
profits in doing so. 


Address C. H. WOODWARD, 
1845 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, til. 











man—thousands in 
use. Menand women arec seating 
big its with — fast seller. fp 
on sight. Priced low. 40% clear profit 
for you. You take orders, We deliver. 
Your profit in advance. 


| Wonderful New Invention 


an half a 

1 — Aang Folds into quait sion. Saves 
3 MAKE BIG PROFITS - Others Do 
7) Jack Randle sold 25 the 


tad Mary Robe eee OE Te can resin, Others 

A Youn seding” | ee, or full time. aig you. 
FREE Xi te iuick for ‘FREE selling outfit and 

THE GETGEY-JUNG CO., G-92 G-J Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


AGENTS—$11.80 Daily in Advance 


Send for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured_Hosiery. 
7 styles, 40 colors, guaranteed seven months. New line 
now ready. No capital or experience required. You simply 
take orders, we deliver and collect (or you can deliver, 
suit yourself). Credit given. PAY YOU DAILY, monthly 

us besides. We furnish samples. Spare time will do. 


MACOCHEE TEXTILE CO., Station 2497, Cincinnati, 0. 


100 TYPEWRITERS FREE 


Overstocked. Rent rebuilt Underwood or Remington $3 
= If yo pay its value in rental, we give machine 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, Sulte 

Hi "339° Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
French plate. Easily learned 


SILVERING MIRROR immense profits. Plans free 


Wear Mirror Works, Dept. 30, Exceslior Springs, Mo. 


Big Savings Here! 


Order your magazines now--lower prices not obtainable 
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Things Scientific ~ 








Do We Lead in Science? 

Dr. George E. Vincent, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, doubts whether the 
United States leads the world in science as 
we often flatter ourselves that we do. In an 
address before the Michigan Dental Associa- 
tion Dr. Vincent turned the spotlight on our 
use of fake medicines, laws denying freedom 
of discussion and our serious examination 
of conjuring-like methods of producing 
gold. 

“After-dinner speakers prove every few 
days that there is no conflict between sci- 
ence and religion, and, if they define sci- 
ence and religion in the right way, there is 
not,” declared the speaker. “But while we 
talk of this, a scientist of world note, in a 
lecture tour of America, is forbidden to talk 
of evolution in two state universities be- 
cause the legislatures have made it unlaw- 
ful for the students to hear about evolution. 
While we gravely and fatuously compliment 
ourselves on the rise of a scientific attitude 
on the part of the public, there are count- 
less people who deny the existence of mi- 
crobes. Even today in Columbia university 
a learned body of men seriously considers 
the claims of an inventor that he can pro- 
duce gold cheaply. In the face of these and 
multitudes of other absurdities, we flatter 
ourselves, for example, on the decrease in 
tuberculosis for which our public health 
work takes all the credit, but when we con- 
sider that the rate of that disease falls off 
quite as rapidly in districts where no work 
has been done as where much money has 
been expended, we have occasion to pause.” 


Hair Dryer Starts Motors 


During damp weather and after periods 
of idleness it was found difficult to start 
the motors of the seaplanes on the battle- 
ship Maryland. Somebody on board the 
vessel thought of a novel scheme to remedy 
this difficulty, according to a report by 
the vessel to the bureau of aeronautics. A 
hair dryer and a carbon lamp were used. 
The carbon lamp is secured alongside 
éach magneto and is kept lighted whilé the 
plane is fastened to the catapult. When 
the plane is ready to be flown the hair 
dryer is used on the spark plugs and the 
exposed ends of ignition wires. It works 
fine, says the report. 


Ancient City in Nevada 


The remains of an ancient city estimated 
to be 10,000 years old were found on the 
Muddy river in Nevada between St. Thomas 
and Overton. It is said to be the oldest city 
yet unearthed. A number of dwellings 
have already been excavated by a party 
sent out by the Museum of the American 
Indian. Ancient pottery, flint knives, 
basketry, arrow heads, bone dice, plows 
made from the shoulder bones of animals 
and many other relics have been found 
buried under the sand near the river. 


Prehistoric Drawing of Dinosaur 


A picture of a dinosaur drawn on the ver- 
tical wall of a canyon in the Haval Supai 
valley in northern Arizona has been found 
by a scientific expedition which was finan- 
ced by E. L. Doheny, the oil magnate. The 
dinosaur is in a half-sitting, half-standing 
position, which was a posture common to 
this prehistoric animal. This discovery gives 
rise to some very interesting questions. At 
what period in geological history did the 
dinosaur become extinct? When was this 
picture drawn? The members of the expe- 
dition are of the opinion that the date of 
man’s appearance on the earth will have to 
be put back at least 10,000,000 years as a 
result of this discovery. But another theory 


may explain the matter. Possibly, as Sir 
Conan Doyle maintains, the dinosaur sur- 
vived in some localities millions of years 
after it had become extinct in the rest of 
the world. 


Fadeless Dyes Developed 

American cotton users are no longer at 
the mercy of foreign manufacturers of fade- 
less dyes, according to R. N. Shreve, chair- 
man of the dye committee of the American 
Chemical Society. America has been freed 
from foreign domination by chemists in 
the department of agriculture. Fadeless 
vat dyes, says Shreve, are now being pro- 
duced in this country at prices below their 
cost in Germany. The result has already 
been a saving of millions of dollars to 
American manufacturers. 


Einstein Theory Confirmed 
Prof. A. A. Michelson, of Chicago univer- 
sity, has been shooting rays of light through 
a tube at Pasadena, Cal., in an effort to test 
out the Einstein theory by practical experi- 
ments. The tube is a mile long. A ray of 























Meet Mr. tree- ms 1p | fish. This specimen 
8s 


was found in the Fiji islands by a party of 
scientists from the University of Iowa under 
the leadership of Prof. C. C. Nutting. These 
fishes are able to remain out of water for long 
eriods. They cannot actually climb trees but 
y the use of their fins can work their way 
upon rocks and inclined tree trunks. Evidently 
this photograph was taken of a dead fish lying 
on a limb, because both the front fins are on 
the same Side of the stick. 








light passing through the tube {fn one di- 
rection did not reach the end quite as soon 
as a ray passing in the opposite direction. 
The difference was very slight and could be 
measured only by a very delicate appara- 
tus. The experiments strengthen the belief, 
says Prof. Michelson, that the earth travels 
through the ether instead of carrying the 
ether with it on its journey through space 
with the rest of the solar system. In other 
words, the experiments tend to confirm the 
Einstein theory, although they do not ac- 
tually prove it. There is not yet sufficient 
of relativity. 


Head-Hunters of Borneo 

For years the Dutch and British rulers 
in’ Borneo have been trying to stop the 
practice of head-hunting among the natives. 
According to a recent report, says the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, the authorities 
now have the powerful co-operation of the 
native priests and medicine men, At a great 
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T e siphon recorder is an instrument used 
in submarine telegraphy. The record on the 
tape is an irregular line made by ink dis- 
charged from a small siphon, The above picture, 
taken from the Dearborn Independent, shows 
two short lengths of siphon-recorder tape on 
which the telegraphic dots and dashes are re- 
( i. That part of the irregular line above 
4 -traight line drawn through the center is con- 
sidered as “dots,” that part below as ‘‘dashes.” 


can 





assembly of the salted. or Dyaks as they 
are called, a terrible curse was pronounced 
by the chief priest on all who revive tri- 
bal quarrels. 

(he barbarous head-hunting custom has 
been common in many of the East Indian 
islands for ages. It is not limited to the 
natives of Borneo, but is also practiced by 
Malays in some of the smaller islands and 
by the Negroid Melanesians in New Guinea. 
“Human heads are the most highly prized 
P sssessions of the head-hunters,” says the 

tional Geographic. “The women of the 
: ibes help to perpetuate the custom by fav- 
oring the young men who collect the most 
grim trophies. Not only are the heads of 
enemies obtained in major warfare, but the 
young braves of one village will often at- 
tack a neighboring village merely for the 
purpose of obtaining heads. The heads are 
preserved and dried and hung over the 
owner’s fireplace, the collections being 
handed down from father to son. 

“Under British and Dutch rule many of 
the Dyaks of Borneo have become peace- 
able farmers. This is especially true along 
the coasts and near the navigable rivers. 

t from time to time the more savage na- 
tives of the interior revert to head-hunting, 
and they have found the semi-civilized agri- 
cultural natives a source for heads. It is to 
protect this farming people and to extend 
civilization more widely through the island 
that the aid of the medicine men has been 
enlisted.” 





Lightning and Campers 

A study of lightning fatalities, says E. F. 
Creighton, of the General Electric Co., leads 
the scientists to believe that picnickers and 
soldiers are more often the victims of 
lightning than other people. Why is this? 
Fires at noon, he explains, cause an up- 
ward current of air which becomes charged 
and the charge fs emptied immediately in 
the vicinity from where it originated. “The 
next time you go on a camping trip,” he 
says, “just throw a few wires across the 
trees above your fire and all will be safe.” 


SCIENCE GLEANINGS 


The bureau of mines has designed a canis- 
ter or respirator to relieve breathing condi- 
tions for engine crews while passing 
through tunnels. It is small enough to be 
carried conveniently in the pocket. 





Scientists sent to Ecuador by the agricul- 
ture department to search for new fruits 
report the discovery of what they have 
named vegetable ice cream. “Cherimoya” is 
the name the natives give the fruit, but be- 
cause of its white flesh and the fact that it 
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has pincapplé, strawberry and banana fla- 
vors “vegetable ice cream” was thought to 
be a better name. 


What is claimed to be tHe largest trans- 
mission belt ever made has been manufac- 
tured by a Philadelphia concern. The belt is 
195 feet long and 72 inches wide About 500 
steer hides were used in making the belt 
which is to be used by an Indiana cement 
firm. 


Donald MacMillan, the artic explorer, be- 
lieves that Baffin island may contain the 
mysterious home of the blue goose, says a 
Geographic Society bulletin. It is known 
that the trumpeter swan and common eider 
breed on Nottingham island, at the mouth 
of Hudson bay, but the breeding ground of 
the blue geese, whose flying edges, hooting 
across the spring sky, are so familar to 
North America, has never been found. 


THE TROUBADOURS 


The troubadours, a class of lyric poets 
who flourished chiefly in Provencal France 
and northern Italy during the 12th and 
13th centuries, invented a kind of lyric 
poetry devoted almost entirely to romantic 
and amatory subjects. As a rule it was 
very complicated in meter and rime. Some 
authorities believe that the art of the trou- 
badours, often called the gay science, came 
from the East into Europe by way of Spain. 
Frequently the troubadours would attach 
themselves to the courts of kings and no- 
bles whom they would praise or censure 
in their songs. Again they would select 
some lady distinguished for position and 
beauty and direct their lyrics to her. Occa- 
sionally a troubadour would write a lyric 
dealing with the conditions of society or 
the degeneracy of the clergy. But their 
chief subject was love. 
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TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been ine 
vented by a Mr. B. N. Milburn of Chicago. In 
actual test it was punctured 500 times without 
the loss of air. This wonderful new tube ine 
creases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles 
and eliminates changing tires. It costs no 
more than the ordinary tube, Mr. B. N. Milburn, 
331 West 47th St., Chicago, wants them intro- 
duced everywhere and is making a special offer 
to agents. Write him today.—Advertisement. 
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THE COUNTY PRESIDENT 


There are two counties in the United 
States, both.in New York state, and 
bordering on the metropolis, which 
have planned a new system of county 
government. They propose to have a 
county president, an executive budget, 
a separation of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive functions and new departments 
for centralized county-wide administra- 
tion. 

Come to think of it, it is strange that 
a step in this direction has not been 
taken before now. We have altered and 
improved our national, state and mu- 
nicipal governments. These have gone 
through a sort of progressive evolution, 
becoming gradually more efficient and 
more suitable for modern needs. But 
the county has been overlooked. All 
over the United States the county is still 
run, in general features, under a system 
that dates back to Alfred the Great. 


Westchester and Nassau were the 
first counties to take up the problem. 
Both are rich and populous, furnishing 
country homes for many New York 
They have drawn up 
charters providing for government by 
a county president and his cabinet; 
these have been approved by the state 
legislature, and will be finally voted on 
by the people next November. 

The scheme is not a political one; it 
is a business proposition. It is an ef- 
fort toward more efficiency. Cities are 
rapidly adopting the city-manager plan 
for the same reason, and if it is good 
for the city something in the same line 
would help the county. Generally 
speaking, there is no head to the county. 
All the departments are practically in- 
dependent and responsible only to the 
governor. County supervisors have 
both legislative and executive functions, 
and it is well known that boards make 
poor executives or administrators. 

No business corporation could domuch 
under anything like a county system. 
Business long ago realized the need for 
an executive head—a centralization of 
authority. So have systems of govern- 
ment, for all units except the county. 
Anyone who has lived in the country 
far from the county seat knows how in- 
tangible, lax, irresponsible and far- 
away the administration seems to be. 
There is no-one within reach directly 
concerned with their pressing needs. 


THE PATHFINDER 


Under the new plan the county presi- 
dent, elected for four years, would ap- 
point the heads of the major depart- 
ments. There would be a vice-president, 
who would be chairman of the board of 
supervisors—which would be a legis- 
lative body solely. There would be a 
commissioner of health; of public wel- 
fare; of public works, law, engineering 
and weights and measures. 

The new plan found a strong friend 
and supporter in Gov. Smith. Speaking 
of the present system he said: 

“All the modern problems of traffic, 
public improvement, police, health, wel- 
fare, local justice and similar matters 
have broken down the old town lines 
and can no longer be taken care of on 
the basis of township government, with- 
out central co-ordination and direction. 
A host of small part-time elected offi- 
cials are trying to do the work which 
can only be properly performed by full- 
time appointed employees with perma- 
nent tenure.” 

In states where the New England 
town system is unknown the need for 
reform is all the greater. There things 
are run from the county seat by the 
loosely inter-related county commis- 
sioners, clerks of court, sheriff, tax as- 
sessor, tax collector, surveyor, super- 
intendent of schools, road commission- 
er, recorder of deeds, district or county 
attorney, and sometimes coroner. With 
the automobile,increased population and 
the more complex and intricate state of 
society the town system is as inadequate 
now as the old family buggy. 

It does not follow that Westchester 
and Nassau have solved the problem. 
They have merely attacked it. Our first 
counties were established in New York 
in 1683, since which time little thought 
has been given to their political devel- 
opment. Now the question is up and 
will have to be faced, in the long run by 
every county in the Union. Any im- 
provement made by one will be a help 
to all the rest. It is a subject worthy of 
every citizen’s attention. 


We have often speculated as to the 
best qualifications for a king of one of 
the modern monarchies of Europe. We 
now have some authoritative light on 
the subject. Count Romanones, former 
premier of Spain, said of his friend Al- 
fonso XIII: “The great intelligence of 
our king is his great defect, for how can 
a man of his political gifts, talents and 
ideas refrain from using them and re- 
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main tranquilly a constitutional mon- 
arch?” In other words, the ideal king 
should be blest with a lack of intelli- 
gence. Most of them probably have 
this qualification, but it must be a little 
hard on those who haven’t. 


Women are urged to take up rifle 
shooting to promote national defense. 
But who’ll protect the husbands? 

q 


RICH BUT HAPPY 


We want to fake our hats off to the 


. former Miss Abby Rockefeller, the only 


daughter of John D. jr. Though de- 
scribed as “heiress to one of the greatest 
family fortunes in the world” she mar- 
ried a plain American, a young New 
York lawyer. 

She is a young and pretty girl—to 
judge from her pictures—and she could 
have had her pick from a whole gang 
of European nobility, from counts on 
up. She didn’t even need to be pretty 
for that. Very likely some association 
in Europe for the promotion of mar- 
riages between worthless noblemen and 
American heiresses fired its managers 
on account of this slip-up. 

It must be admitted that the imme- 
diate members of the Rockefeller family 
have remained American pretty well. 
We have not heard of them loafing and 
yachting around in European waters, 
trying to hob-nob with European roy- 
alty. They have not even appeared to 
bother themselves much about the “New 
York 400.” John D. the first, when es- 
tablishing a deed of trust for his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Edith McCormick, arranged it 
so that she could devote the whole, or 
any part, to charity organizations. He 
said it would be bad for descendants to 
come into the possession of millions “be- 
fore and unless they have attained suffi- 
cient wisdom and character to use same 
wisely.” That deed of trust provided 
$30,000 a year for Harold McCormick, 
his son-in-law, who after his divorce 
married a second or third rate European 
opera singer and tried to buy her a 
musical success. Mr. Rockefeller is 
right; some people can’t stand great 
wealth. 

Miss Abby herself, who is now Mrs. 
David Milton, was brought up without 
spoiling. With her five brothers she 
was always strictly limited in spending 
money, and required to keep a careful 
account of it, At eight these children 
got 30 cents a week—10 for church, 10 











Some editors are afraid that Japan may interpret the Hawaiian naval maneuvers as an 
unfriendly gesture; others see no harm in Uncle Sam’s defense drill, 


This clash of opinion If 


evinced in the above cartoons. On the left is “America’s Pride,’ from the Los Angeles Times, 


and on the right, “Hands Across the Sea,” from the Sioux City Tribune. 
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for spending and 10 for saving. Not one 
got more than two dollars a week be- 
fore his 15th year. Miss Abby never 
owned her own automobile, though she 
was “pinched” twice for speeding in 
her father’s. She seems to have taken 
to her economy training, for she an- 
nounced that she would keep only one 
servant in her new and modest apart- 
ment, and that her husband’s earnings 
must take care of all expenses. 
Examples like this are getting more 
and more frequent among our million- 


aires. It looks as if they are learning to 


be normal and happy in spite of their 
wealth. They are learning to resist the 
temptation to plunge into an orgy of 
spending and self-indulgence. It is the 
“newly rich” who always make the 
greatest fools of themselves—always 
have, everywhere, 

Not long ago a young man graduated 
from Harvard and won a fellowship, in 
spite of the fact that he had three pala- 
tial residences, a yacht, a special farm 
to raise his chickens and squabs, a spe- 
cial cow for his milk with a special 
maid to milk her. With all that and 
some $30,000,000 coming to him he de- 
serves credit for being able to study. 
His parents did their best to spoil him 
and destroy his usefulness. 

Miss Muriel McCormick, another 
granddaughter of Rockefeller, is young, 
sifted and beautiful. But she announced 
that she was lonely. “I want to make 
my own friends like other girls,” she 
protested. “l want to cultivate outside 
interests to fill my mind and time.” 
She said she wanted to mingle with the 
“plain people,” from whom she had 
been kept away all her life, so she left 
the family mansion and took a little 
apartment of her own. Another one 
getting back to earth. 

Most of us are prone to think that if 
we had wealth we could manage to be 
happy, or at least contented. Doubtless 
some could, but it would be rather in 
spite of the wealth than because of it. 
Especially if that wealth was not earn- 
ed. Wise men have been stating that 
trite fact for centuries, but figures cal- 
lected by Dr. Harry M. Warren, presi- 
dent of the Save-a-Life league, are much 
more eloquent. He stated that in the 
year 1922 a large per cent of the sui- 
cides were men “socially prominent and 
financially prosperous,” including 79 
millionaires, 

To be happy with millions- seems 
about as hard as being happy without 
them. Maybe harder. It is to be hoped 
that Mrs. David Milton and other pio- 
neers will find the way to do it before 
all the rest of us get our millions. 


Those “setting-up” exercizes radioed 
every day in the wee small hours of the 
morning should be renamed “getting- 
up” exercizes. 

q 


A man writes the Pathfinder and 
wants us to publish his series of “les- 
sons in English.” He sends a sample 
lesson. Here is one of the laws he lays 
down: “You mustn’t say ‘depot’ if you 
mean a railroad station; a ‘depot’ is a 
warehouse.” The Bible speaks of the 


blind leading the blind, and here’s a 
case of it. It is true that in old England 
the word used is “station” and that 





There was an old fellow who lived in a stew; 
he had so many bureaus he didn’t know what 
to do. Uncle Sam has become a regular col- 
lector of odd and useless pieces of furniture. 
He concludes it’s about time he junked a lot 
of them. And his family of states gives indi- 
A following his example.—Ohio State 
ournal. 








when a person uses the word “depot” 
over there he means a warehouse. But 
we 110,000,000 Americans are not over 
there, and we reserve the right to say 
“depot” if we want to. In Washington 
and in many dther parts of this country 
the word commonly used is “station,” 
but the fact remains that in numerous 
sections the practice is to say “depot.” 
It is silly for any would-be literary au- 
torities to try to change these popular 
customs. The language belongs to the 
people and not to the professors and 
dictionary makers. So, if the custom is 
to say “depot” in your locality, say it 
and let the language dictators make the 
most of it. 


The “white man’s burden” now seems 
to be heaviest in Morocco. 


q 
WHAT’S A DRUG STORE? 


We have been giving both serious and 
light thought to a new name for what is 
now generally called the drug store. 
When the nature and function of any- 
thing changes basically, when it be- 
comes very different from what it was 
originally, it is clear that the name 
should also be changed to fit the case. 
Especially if it is a descriptive name 
where the description no longer fits. We 
let these things go too long without 
attention. 

Some names have to be changed be- 
cause they become, in time, too pal- 
pably absurd. For instance, the “dime 
novel” logically dropped that appella- 
tion when it began to sell for two dol- 
lars. We don’t say “female seminaries” 
any more, and it is rare now that one 
hears of a “finishing school.” Other 
names have been volurtarily changed 
for “sweller” ones, such as undertakers 
to “morticians,” real estate sharks to 
“realtors,” overshoes to “galoshes,” etc. 
Something has been done, but much re- 
mains undone. 

Coming back to our drug store, or as 
the newspapers like to say, our “alleged” 
drug store, we certainly ought to get 
another name for it. It ought to be 
called what it is, whatever that is. It 
is certainly not run for drug addicts. 
In the old days “medicine store” would 
have been better, but now the sale of 
medicines, even including the patent 


ones, is only a.sort of side line with an | 
We now get Walter Johnson lost his first game. 


up-to-date “drug store.” 


17 
there not only all our toilet articles— 
combs, brushes, wash-rags, powder 


puffs and perfumes—but everything 
else from eggs to spark plugs. 

Why call it a drug store? A con-- 
fectionery store or a cigar store would 
be as suitable, for they all sell candy 
and cigars. A drink store would be 
closer, for the fountain does a bigger 
business than mortar and pestle. The 
English call the place a “chemist’s shop” 
—which is worse yet. The name should 
indicate that a varied assortment of 
articles are sold, or should indicate, at 
least, one of the leading articles. For 
instance, it might be called a “miscel- 
laneous store,” or a “sundries store”; 
a “soda water store,” or “chewing gum 
store.” 

To admit the truth, we have not found 
a name for this store-that-sells-every- 
thing that entirely pleases us. We are 
willing to leave it to the owners of such 
stores to develop in conferences. Prob- 
ably they are counting on introducing 
extensive new lines soon, and that fact 
should be taken into consideration in 
selecting the new name. 

In the meantime we would give our 
attention to other cases of misnaming. 
There is the treasury department, now. 
It’s funny to say treasury when you 
mean money. The department does not 
issue or circulate treasures, nor does it 
pay them out, or collect them. It ought 
to be called the finance department. 

Then look at the department of war. 
That name seems to imply that we con- 
stantly have a war, with a department to 
look after it. What we have is an army, 
and that’s what the department is most- 
ly concerned with—just as the navy 
department is concerned with the navy. 

“What’s in a name?” asked Shake- 
speare. Often a lot of foolishness, we 
would answer him. 


q 
Quitman, Mo., is well named. It 
elected to be run entirely by women. 


With the discovery of platinum in the 
‘Transvaal all South Africa is now plati- 
num ‘mad. Everybody is trying to get 
in on the market in time for the June 
Bride season. 


The circulation of some magazines in 
a state is no indication of that state’s 
intelligence. 


q 

The trouble with the plan of putting 
the weight of the world’s disapproval on 
the aggressor nation in case of war is 
that in every war each side accuses the 
other of being the aggressor. No nation 
ever admits being the aggressor. Even 
the wolf preparing to eat the lamb, in 
the fable, first accused the victim of 
having muddied the brook from which 
he drank. 


A man in San Francisco has just been 
sentenced to 1000 years in the peniten- 
tiary. Maybe if he will be careful he 
can get 100 off for good behavior. 


g 
It is said that of all business enter- 
prises attempted over 90 per cent are 
failures. It might also be added that 
among the most successful business men 
are some of those who failed. Even 
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CERTIFICATE 
yours far onby' ‘660 


payable 2% a month 


CLEAR profit of $340! A net return of 
9}4% on your money! This is what you 
realize through this remarkable’savings plan. 
For only $5 a month you can purchase a $1,000 
U.S. National Certifiea te. When your savings 
total $660 your Certificate is fully paid for and 
you receive $1,000 cash. You can save as much 
as you choose. $25 a month brings you $5,000 
your savings total only $3,300. Your 
profit is $1,700. It is amazing how money 
multiplies itself on this plan. 
More: than 7 millioni nvestors have used this fortune- 
building savings plan;in successful operation for 92 years. 
No matter how small your salary, you can accumulate 


anywhere from $1,000 to $50,000 or more on monthly pay- 
me that are scarcely noticeable, 


As safe as a savings bank 


2. + peetond f Cortifiontes, issued by the * S. National 

ee one jation, are secured by Ameen om 

el He” oe estate. State Banking Supervision 
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your savings at any time plus your profit. 


Remarkable 
Book FREE 


Get the facts about this 
remarkable savings plan, 
which thousands acclaim 
safest and most effec- 
tive way ever devised to 
acquire wealth, See for 
yourself what small 
monthly savings will do. 
Mai) the coupon today. 
No cost or obligation. 
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Ques tion 


Island Did Not Disappear 


Ques. Two or three years ago it was 
reported that Easter island in the Pacific 
ocean had totally disappeared due to a 
tidal wave or volcanic eruption. Was this 
correct?—Ans. The report was false. Easter 
island is still doing business as usual. Ves- 
sels so seldom touch at this small volcanic 
island that it was a long time after the re- 
port was published before its correctness 
could be ascertained. 


Speed of Sound 

Ques. How many feet does the sound of 
thunder travel a second?—Ans. It travels 
the same distance a second as any other 
sound. Under ordinary conditions sound 
travels through air in the neighborhood of 
1100 feet a second. The exact speed de- 
pends on the amount of moisture in the air. 


Naturalization and Minor Children 
Ques. Do the minor children of a for- 
eigner automatically become citizens when 
their father is naturalized or do the chil- 
dren have to take out papers also?—Ans. 
The minor children automatically become 
citizens in such cases. 


Origin of “Dago” 

Ques. What is the meaning of “dago”?— 
Ans. “Dago” is a corruption of the Spanish 
proper name “Diego,” corresponding to the 
English “James.” It is a slang word applied 
to dark-complexioned foreigners, such as 
the Spanish, Portuguese and Italians, espe- 
cially the last named. American sailors, it is 
said, first called the West Indians “Diegos” 
because there were so many of them who 
bore that name. 


12 o’Clock Noon and Midnight 
Ques. Should 12 o’clock midnight be 
written “12 a. m.” or “12 p. m.”?—Ans. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. naval observatory, the 
proper designation for midnight is “12 p.m.” 
Frank H. Vizetelly, editor of the Funk and 
Wagnalis dictionary prefers to write 




















“12:00 Night” for “12 o’elock midnight,” 
and “12:00 Noon” for “12 o’clock mid-day.” 
This, he says, will avoid the ambiguity 
which might arise from using the abbre- 
viations, the usage of which varies, 12:0) 
Noon being sometimes indicated by 12:(9 
a.m. or 12:00 N. or Noon, and 12:00 Night 
by 12:00 p.m. or 12:00 M. or Midnight. 


Generals in United States 

Ques. How many full generals has the 
United States had and who .were they?— 
Ans. There have been only seven full- 
fledged generals in the American army since 
the signing of the declaration of independ- 
ence. Washington was the first. He was 
made a general by the Continental con- 
gress. Grant, Sherman and Sheridan were 
made full generals. During the World war 
John J. Pershing, Tasker H. Bliss and Pey- 
ton C. March were commissioned generals. 
March’s commission was for a limited time 
and it reverted to “major-general.” Persh- 
ing and Bliss are both retired. 


Converting Foreign Coins 
Ques. Would the United States coin 
money from foreign coins sent in by a pri- 
vate person?—Ans, Yes, if they are gold 
coins. The government will convert gold 
into coin for individuals free of charge. 
This rule, however, does not hold for silver. 





Philosopher’s Stone 

Ques. What was the philosopher’s stone? 
—Ans. The philosopher’s stone was an 
imaginary substance which the ancient al- 
chemists thought would convert all base 
metals into gold. Hence a person looking 
for a short-cit to riches is said to be 
searching for the philosopher’s stone. 


Ships Sink to Bottom 

Ques. Will you please tell me if ships 
sink to the bottom in mid-ocean? Someone 
was telling me that the water pressure is 
too great and that ships cannot sink to the 
bottom.—Ans. If a vessel sinks below the 
surface it will go all the way down. The 
pressure has nothing to do with it. 


Perpetual Motion Machines 


Ques. Is it possible to construct a per- 
petual motion machine?—Ans. Perpetual 
motion is recognized by science and engi- 
neering as a mechanical impossibility. 


Johnny Appleseed’s Name 


Ques. What was Johnny Appleseed’s 
right name and in what states did he plant 
apple orchards?—Ans. His real name was 
John Chapman. He was called Johnny Ap- 
pleseed because of his hobby of planting 
apple nurseries in the forest in advance of 
civilization. Most of his orchards were 
planted in Ohio; a few in Indiana. 





“To the Manner Born” 


Ques. Please tell me which is correct— 
to the “manor” born or to the “manner” 
born ?—Ans. This phrase is frequently writ- 
ten erroneously as “to the manor born,” 
but it should be “to the manner born.” it 
means to be accustomed to from birth. 


Legend of Prester John 


Ques. Who was Prester John?—Ans. 
Prester John was a semi-mythical Asiatic 
monarch who is supposed to have lived in 
the middle ages. According to Mandeville, 
John was a lineal descendant of Ogier the 
Dane. Ogier had penetrated into northern 
India with 15 barons from his own country 
among whom he divided the land. Joho 
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utsitive Lady, to London policeman 
ae now, omesr, tell me what that 
strap under your chin is for. 
Omecer—That, lady, is to rest my poor 
old jaw when it gets tired answering 
silly questions.—London Humorist. 











bo 
became sovereign of the country, according 
to tradition, and was called Prester because 
he converted the natives. In 1142 the 
bishop of Freisingen was told by a Syrian 
that a few years previously John had been 
both priest and king of a Christian country 
between Persia and Armenia. There are 
many other stories of Prester John, all of 
them equally vague and unreliable Many 
modern scholars think John was the prince 
named Gur Khan who founded the empire of 
Black Cathay in the 12th century. 


Latin America 

Ques. Why are the Spanish-speaking 
countries to the south called “Latin Ameri- 
ca”? Are the Spanish people descendants 
of the ancient Romans?—Ans. France, 
Spain, Italy and Portugal are known as 
Latin countries, because they were influ- 
enced by the Roman civilization and lan- 
guage more than the other countries of 
Europe. They speak what are known as the 
Romance languages. Since South and Cen- 
tral America were settled chiefly by the 
Spanish and Portuguese they are called 
Latin America, Rumania, the French part 
of Belgium and the Italian and French parts 
of Switzerland were also affected by an- 
cient Rome in the same manner as the 
other countries named. 


Mad Stones 

Ques. Is there any such thing as a mad 
stone?—Ans. Mad stone is the name given 
to a stone which is popularly supposed to 
remove the poison from the bite of a snake 
or animal. These stones are said to be 
found in the stomachs of deer. Scientists 
do not believe that the mad stone has any 
virtue as claimed by many people. 





Inventor of X-Ray 

Ques. Please tell me who invented the 
x-ray?—Ans. The x-ray was discovered in 
1895 by the German physicist Wilhelm 
Roentgen. In mathematics “x” stands for 
an unknown quantity. Roentgen so named 
the x-ray because the nature of the rays 
was unknown, the “x” representing that 
which was unknown or unexplained scien- 
lifically. They are sometimes also called 
Roentgen. 


Date of Washington’s Birthday 

Ques. I heard an educated speaker say 
in a lecture that George Washington’s birth- 
day was on Feb. 11 and not on Feb. 22; if 
this is true, why is the latter date called bis 
birthday?—Ans. George Washington was 
born on Feb, 11, 1732, according to the old 
style calendar. But when Washington was 
a young man the present calendar was 
adopted, correcting an error of 11 days in 
the old calendar. Feb. 11 of the old cal- 
endar corresponds to Feb. 22 on the new cal- 


endar; therefore by our present calendar 
his birthday is the 22nd. Remember it was 
not the day of Washington’s birthday which 
changed—it was only 
calendar. 


formation concerning the so-called univer- 
sal language “Esperanto”? Where can I 
secure books and literature on this subject? 
—Ans. 


L. Zamenhof, a Russian scholar. It contains 
over 2500 root-words. The Esperanto vocab- 
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the date on the 


Esperanto, Universal Language 
Ques. Will you please give me some in- 


Esperanto, a proposed universal 
language, was invented about 1887 by Dr. 


ulary, so far as was found practicable, was 
taken from the important European lan- 
guages. The words are spelled more or less 
phonetically. Further information will be 
supplied by the Esperanto Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


YOU DON’T MEAN IT! 

The following is a single sentence from 
an article by Dr. Frederick Mote in the 
London Lancet: 

Seeing that every sensation and every 
mental image or engram leads to a reflex 
activation which may be apparent or not, 
according to the influence of positive or 
negative inhibition; to every sensation and 
image or preception there must, in conse- 
quence of this reflex motor action, result a 
corresponding kinesthetic or postural exci- 
tation of different stimuli flowing along 
proprioceptive neuronic systems from mus- 
cle spindles, tendons, bones and joints, 
which, combined with associated labyrinth- 
ine sensations, form a sensory continuum 
which is intimately integrated with the ex- 
teroceptor sensory continuum on one hand 
and the motor continuum on the other. 


Can You, Too, Say, ‘‘Yes, 
I’m Getting My 7 Per 
Cent’’ 











HAT was the answer Dr. Thompson 
got when he cross-questioned a 
friend who had been investing in 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds. An inter- 
est yield of 7% is attractive provided 
— get it. Invest in Miller Bonds and 
e sure of getting it. Mail the coupon 
today for free story, “Yes, I’m Getting 
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Plan Now to Invest 
Your July Funds 


in . : : 
SMITH - 
% BONDS 


MAKE sure of obtaining the security, the inter- 
est rate and the maturity you want for your 
July funds by planning for their investment now. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds give ° 
the opportunity to get 7% on ae y 
our record of no loss to any investor in 52 
years. You may invest in maturities from 
2 to 15 years, and in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000. 


Let us send you descriptions of our current offer- 
ings. Examine them at your leisure. reserve 
the investment you desire for delivery when your 
funds will be in hand. 
No deposit is required on investments reserved for 
30 days; and upon payment of 10% of the pur- 
price you will be given 10 months to complete 
your purchase on any terms convenient to you. 
Every payment ears the full rate of bond interest. 
Mail the coupon today for our booklet, “ Fifty-two 
Years of Proven Safety,” which tells why investors 
in 48 States and 30 foreign lands have chosen 
Smith Bonds. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building - Washington, D.C. 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 





THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 7-1 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 

Please send me without obligation, your booklet, "Fifty-two 
Years of Proven Safety.” 
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WANT GOVT JOB? 


All men—women, 18-65, wanting to qualify for Government Po- 
sitions, $140 to $300 home or traveling, write 
Mr. Ozment, 120, St. Louis, Mo., quickly 
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aes by Javelin Throwing 


A serviceable practice-javelin can be made 
at home. The two essentials are a slim pole 
and a pointed shank of iron. First saw out 
a seven-foot length of hardwood from two 
by two inch material and plane and sand- 
paper it down until it is round and smooth. 
The pole should finally be one and a half 
inches in diameter at one end and three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter at the other. 
Take a foot length of scrap iron one and a 
half inches wide, heat one end:of it and 
fashion it down to a point. Next drill two 
holes in the other end of the iron about 
three inches apart. Saw a slot in the large 
end of the shaft or pole and insert the iron 
and bolt it in place. 

To throw this javelin balance the pole in 
the right hand parallel with the ground. 
Step back about 15 steps from a line drawn 
on the ground, and holding the javelin light- 
ly in the hand, run up to the line and throw 
it, turning the hand over. The javelin 
should describe an arc withthe point higher 
than the end of the pole until it descends. It 
takes considerable practice before one can 
throw the javelin with ease and smoothness. 
It is best not fo try to accomplish distance 
at first. Form and manner of holding the 
javelin are more important. Javelin throw- 
ing is an excellent means of exercize for 
developing the muscles of the arm and 
shoulders. 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 31 


In solving cross-words you fill in the white parts of 
the square with words according to the definitions given, 
starting with the space bearing the corresponding number 
and going through to the first’ black space reached or the 
edge the square. Put only one letter in each space. 
The horizontal words read across to the right and the 
vertical ones down. When the proper words are inserted 
they will interlock. 


Submitted by Horace Snodgross, Tyler, Texas. 
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Horizontal: 1—Story. 2—Dressing for 
food. 3—Any open space. 4—Conjunction. 
5—Precipitation in the form of frozen va- 
por. 6—Moved rapidly. 7—Mountain range 
in Europe. 8—Anger. 9—Exist. 10—Pat- 
tern after. 11—Note in musical scale. 12— 
Not fresh. 13—Ornament with brass. 14— 
An elevation. 15—Happen.  16—To per- 
ceive the flavor of. 17—A ringlet of human 
hair. 18—A public way with buildings on 
both sides (abbr.). 19—A Greek. 20—In- 
definite article. 21—A part of the foot. 
22—A story. 23—A beverage. 24—A multi- 
tude. 25—Pronoun. 26—That on which one 
sits. 27—Name of a very rich man’s son. 
28—A social class. 

Vertical: 1—Remote. 4—Charity. 7—A 
three-toed sloth. 18—Benevolent. 21—Defi- 
nite article, 26—Continent (abbr.). 29— 
Native of Arabia. 30—A woman benefactor. 
31—State (abbr.). 32—Conjunction. 33— 
A nation (two words). 34—The heart of 
fruit. 35—A female sheep. 36—A pointed 








rod on which meat is turned and roasted 
before a fire. 37—Beginning. 38—An as- 
sumed name. 39—Black. 40—A_ well- 
known organization to care for the sick and 
wounded in war (abbr.). 42—Build. 43— 
Asiatic country, 44—A transfer of prop- 
erty for money. 45—Compass point (abbr.), 
46—Trim. 47—Consumed. 48—A rare non- 
metallic element (abbr.). 49—A vegetable, 
50—Noble (abbr.). 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 30 
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The Humanness of Foxes in Captivity 

Foxes and human beings have many 
points of similarity. If you visit a fox 
farm or other place where their movements 
can be studied you will be convinced of 
their humanlike acts. Some people grow! 
at each other. Foxes frequently do that. 
We have heard of people fighting; foxes do 
likewise. Sometimes some of the worst and 
most deadly fights take place among people 
within the same family. This is particular- 
ly so among foxes. A double fence with 
several inches of space between the wires 
is required to keep Ma and Pa Fox from 
reaching through and chewing each other's 
legs off. 

Foxes also have their own likes and dis- 
likes. They reserve the right to like or dis- 
like anybody. They choose their own 
friends, and after that maintain a sort of 
frigid air of indifference to all others. They 
must have a place where there is never any 
noise. Like some modern people are said 
to do, the fox regards his house not as a 
place to sleep in but a place to hide in. They 
have to have their own individual eating 
tins, and they expect them to be washed 
daily. As one writer has said: “People and 
foxes aren’t so different, after all.” 


An Interesting Experiment 

Lay a foot rule on the table with its end 
projecting three or four inches. Then 
spread a newspaper out flat with the center 
directly over the ruler and its edge back 
about two inches from the edge of the 
table. Now strike the end of the ruler a 
hard blow. You will be surprised to find 
that the blow will not lift the paper from 
the table. You may strike hard enough to 
break the ruler but the paper will not 
tear or leave the table. 


c Boy Skates 50 Miles 

“Roll on, roll on, roll on!” So spake 
Fielding Morgan, 18, of Danville, Va., to 
his roller skates when skating from that 
place to Greensboro, N. C., a distance of 50 
miles, Fielding made a wager that he could 
make the trip in less than eight hours. He 
won. He made the trip in six hours and 1/ 
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No, she isn’t @ butterfly chaser; someone 
else did the chasing in this case. The camer- 
man simply caught Miss Jessie Henderson, of 
New York, showing these rare butterfly moths, 
They are the largest male and female speci- 
mens ever caught, ‘Mr. and Mrs. arrived re- 
cently from New Guina and their scientific 
name is “coseinocera hercules.” 
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minutes. However, he lost eight pounds in 
weight during the trip. The road was 
concrete all the way except one short 
stretch which was asphalt. He only made 
one stop, which was at Reidsville, N C., the 
midway point. Here he drank a glass of 
milk and oiled his skates. His skates were 
nearly worn out, too, when he reached his 
goal. 


What Am I? 


Here is a perplexing riddle that has been 
handed down from ancient civilization. It 
is claimed that many a minstrel was put to 
death during the dark ages for telling it to 
some baron who was annoyed because he 
could not find an answer-to it. The riddle is: 
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ny 
Ox “] wander about my home; water flows 
its past. Men come; the house goes out the 
of window, and I am a prisoner. What am I?” 
wl Stop here and try to figure it out. After 
at. giving up you will be surprised to read that 
do the answer is: “I am a fish caught in a net.” 
nd rry it on your friends. 
le ese 
r= A Clock that Talks 
th \ clock that speaks the time every 15 
"eS minutes has been invented. This speaking 
mi timepiece, it is said, differs very little from 
r’s the ordinary clock. It has the same kind 
face and standard works, with the ex- 

is- ception that to the minute shaft is fastened 
is- an automatic lever and cam which is ac- 
wn tuated every 15 minutes by the minute 
of wheel. This lever, in turn, works a second 
ey lever which is attached to a drum carrying 
ny a phonograph film. This action of the first 
‘id lever upon the second starts an electric 
a motor causing the film to move. When this 
ey s occurs the stylus of the phonographic re- 
ng producer is acted upon and the time is vo-, 
ed cally announced.’ The phonographic repro- 
nd ducer is fitted with a small horn that in- 

tensifies the sound. ~The clock also has a 

peating device. 
nd Chain Letter Goes 22 Years 
en rhere were 13 children in the Younker 
er family. They moved to different sections 
ck of the country. At length they became very 
he delinquent in writing and at times one 
a hardly knew where the others were. In 
nd 1903 George Younker, of Nashua, Iowa, de- 
m cided to bring the delinquent writers up to 
to = 
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date by starting a family chain letter. He 
wrote the first letter and sent it to one of 
his sisters. He asked that she add a letter 
and map out the best route for its travel. 
Some members of the family didn’t think 
much of the idea at first. That is, they 
were “from Missouri” and had to be shown 
that it would last. 

For 22 years now this chain of letters 
has been carrying the family messages to 
the 13 brothers and sisters. During that 
time one sister died but the brother-in-law 
kept the letters going until his daughter 
was old enough to be the 13th letter writer. 
This family does not~consider the number 
13 unlucky. The entire family are strong 
believers in chain letters. The batch of 
letters has only been lost twice and then it 
was soon started on its round again. It 
takes this family chain letter about two 
months to make its rounds to the 13 mem- 
bers. An unusual thing about the Younker 
family is that none of the six brothers or 
his six brothers-in-law smokes. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No, 278. A grain dealer spent a certain 
sum of money for wheat, one and one-half 
times as much for rye and twice as much for 
corn. If he sold the wheat at a profit of 
five per cent of the cost, the rye at a profit 
of eight per cent, the corn at a profit of 10 
per cent and received $9740 for all the grain, 
what did he pay for each kind? Ans, to 
277—24 min. 





WHY DID HE DO IT? 


A man in a hurry rushed into a bank. Two 
receiving tellers were busy at their respect- 
ive windows. Two: lines had formed. One 
line contained three women, the other 18 
men. Mr. Man-in-a-Hurry paused and sur- 
veyed both lines. He gave a full minute to 
his survey. Then he joined the line of men. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Your paper is enjoyed, but we have no 
time to tell you how much as word has 
come that siege is to be laid against our 
city and we may hear the first shot at any 
moment. The hospital is overfilled with 
wounded.—Dr. Kate McBurney, Emmanuel 
Medical Mission, Nanning, South China. 


‘| Send your name and ad- 

dress, with your an- 
swer to the puzzle,and 
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Learn to Play at Home 
This Quick, Easy Way! 
A femarkable $pare-time, home-study method 
now inakes learning to play your favorite instru- 
ment easy as A. B. C. No tedious work—ne 
teacher. Play “real notes.” Costs only few 
cents a day. Send for FREF Booklet ‘Music 
Lessons in Your Own Home” Today. cation, 


U. s. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 1066 Brunswick Bidg., New York 
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Spiffy Speedster | 
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60 to 90 miles 
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“ | we Bo new Spiff: 
gasoline. 1925 model, disc Wate Ride Dole Bete Knives 


Don’t let anyone 
AMERICAN SPEEDSTER CLUB, Dept. 111, 


and many other prizes given 

away pt Te this bie big ‘contest for more members and readers, 

ter. A members rewarded. oe rizes in case 
isk only one cent. Jost cond 0 pant cand or letter your name 
beat you to it. Send for big cireular. Don’t delay. 

$37 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Each number in the 
li B 


lution. ONCE. You may prove 
winner of this sp’ Speedster. 


Bicycle, a Sets, Gold 
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| Steady Work—No Layotfs—Paid Vacations” 
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Travel—See Your Country 
Every Man or Woman 18 up Should e 
Mail Couponimmediately @& 






All Postal Salaries Just Raised 


Use coupon before you lose it 
I stats Gdn bak Ck mda a, % 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E-176, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ps Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) sample Railway _— 
A Clerk Examination questions; (2) tell me’ how to get 

U. 8. Government job; (3) send list of places at which ex- 

aminations will be held and free sample coaching; (4) send 
copy of illustrated book ‘‘How to Get U. 8. Government Jobs." 


WANTED Get*1900%°2700 aYear 
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Solve This Puzzle | 
DIERFLAG 


The above letters when properly arranged form the 
name of a late President. ait in the correct solu- 
tien within ten gays and you will be awarded a 
beautiful lot, siz@?20x100 feet, FREE and clear of all 
encumbrances, in a section now open for colonization 


in New Jersey. 
We will pay 


$1000.00 


to any person sending in the correct answer to the 
above puzzle who can verify that they have not been 


awarded a lot, FREE and clear of all encumbrances. 
MAXIM DEVELOPEMENT CORPORATION 
Dept.182, 110 West 40ithSt., New York City 


CALIFORNIA FARMERS sro Pay. 
smallfarms in San Joa- 
quin Valley, California, where you can work outdoors all 
the year. Splendid opportunities for men of moderate 
means. Twenty and forty acre farms produce alfalfa 
abundantly. Dairying, hogs and poultry make good re- 
turns; staple varieties of fruits yield dependable profits; 
combination of these means a well- halanced farm with 
income throughout the year. Winterless California 
offers much to the man looking for a country where he can 
get the most out of life. Climate delightful, long growing 
seasons; wonderful roads; excellent schools. Cooperative 
marketing associations afford profitable outlets for all 
produce. A small one-family farm, cutting out high labor 
costs, insures success. No winter handicaps. ae Joaquin 
Valle7 illustrated folder mailed free on reques c. Lt. 
SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 
902 Raliway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


48 Acres $900 with Orchard 
Horse, Cattle, Tools, Potatoes, 


Oats, beans, etc., included; independence and easy living in 
a noted farming "district near busy RR town. Agricultural 
High School, stores, schools, markets; good fishing; pleasant 
shaded dwelling ne wonderful views, very high and 
healthful farm bidgs. Someone else will get it if you delay; 
all for $900, part cash. Details pg. 127 new 196 page 
Catalog farm bargains thruout 24 states. Free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 255-EA, 4th Ave., New York City. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY caneity torent no matter 


, particulars free. 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


BABY CHICKS #22" 7t.fn.8 





























trom 
cent Live Arrival. Can shipC.O Wh., Br & 
eras, Anconas,8 1-2c each. Barred & Wh. Rocks, Reds, 


. Minorcas, 10c. .. Wyandots, lic. wh. Minorcas, 18c. 


Light Mixed,'71-2c. Heavy Mixed, 9c. Pekin Ducklings, 
18e. 500 lots, 1-2c less. 1000 lots, x. “Cinlos Fens: 
20th Cent. 


32, New Washington,O. 


TOBACCO 2 








oe Sst Habit 


ed Or No P: No Pay 
if fails, Used by 
at Firion Eon ft roasts ea Used by oer 





—— Tobacco Mild, satistying,world-wide reputa- 
tion; hand-picked; chewing, Slbs. 

$1.50; 12 Ibs., $3; smoking, 5 Ibs., $1; 12 Ibs. $2; sample 25c. 
HONEYDEW TOBACCO FARMS, BENTON, KENTUCKY 


HONEYDEW TOBACCO ™'\!.2:'706, von-rite re 
utation; handpicked, Chewing, 
5 ibs., $1.50; 12 Ibs., oe, Smoking, 5 tbs., $1.00; 12 Ibs., $2.00 


samples, 2 PAUL NEWTON, GILBERTSVILLE, KY. 


T Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.50; 10 Ibs. $2.50. Smok- 
ing 5 Ibs. $1.25; 101bs. $2. Pay when re. 
ceived, pipe and recipe free. FARMERS UNION, Paducah, Ky. 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO. Chewing, five pounds $1.50, ten $2.50, 
Smoking, five pounds $1.25, ten$2. Pipe Free. Pay when received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Kentucky Farmers Asso.. Paducah, Ky. 


Christian Heraid i Both 

The Pathfinder ( 104 issueS) onc Year $2.25 
above with Am. Needlewoman and Farm & Fireside. a - 
ADDRESS THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. 


qrihering © ever, nS, roo 
Earn $S Day BOTANICAL £0, MEW hAVER: Ee 
We Pay $48 a W 


furnish auto and expenses to in- 
Powder. Buss-Beach Co. 


$ Dollar Day at Pathfinder § $ 


$ A DOLLAR BILL WILL DO—WE TAKE THE RISK $% 


; Capper’s Weekly, 6 mos. $1 Christian Herald,6 mos. ‘$i 3 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 


The Pathfinder, 6 mos. The Pathfinder, 6 mos. $1 $ 
McCall’s, | yr. 


People’s Home Jnl, t $1 7 
The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 


Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. $1 $ 
Am. Neediewoman, | yr. 
People’s Pop. Mo., | yr. 
(Household Guest, | yr. 



































Capper’s Weekly, 6 mos. $1 
Am. Neediewoman, | yr. 
The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 


Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. $1 
Am. Neediewoman, | yr. 

s Home Life, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, | yr. 
The Pathfinder, 6 mos.. 


The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 
Am. oh nag i yr. 1 Sone Steele ag 1 
The Pathfinder, @ mos. Fo lite tyr” 























McCall's, 6. mos. Household Guest, 1 
ed s Homie Jal. smo. $1 Hearth & Home, — 
Pathfinder, 6 The Pathfinder, 6 mos. 


code out this adv., ee the club wanted, and mail with 
dollar bill. "Prices not good outside 48 states. 


PATHFINDER PUB. CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Money in Run-Down Farms 

The back-to-the-land movement which 
was launched a decade or so ago has had 
quite a back-set in the past few years. 
Nevertheless there are still buyers for farm 
land with reasonable improvements that is 
offered at moderate prices. A farmer of 
Shawnee Co., Kans., has capitalized this fact 
and earned a neat sum ‘in profits. His meth- 
od is to buy run-down land that can be had 
cheaply, improve buildings, fences etc., and 
as far as possible restore the fertility of the 
soil. Then he sells out at a price enough 
above what he paid to cover his expenses 
and pay him a reasonable profit and rein- 
vest in another farm offered at a reduced 
price. Altogether he has bought, improved 
and sold over 15 farms and he considers the 
proposition profitable for himself, the com- 
munity and the man who purchases from 
him. 

This farmer says if he were starting out 
again in life he would work by the month 
on a farm or work at a trade until he had 
accumulated enough money for a cash pay- 
ment on a run-down farm. He would 
spend the next two or three years putting 
up new buildings, fences etc., repairing the 
old and building up the productivity of the 
soil. Then he would sell and reinvest in 
another farm, pretty much as he has been 
doing for years. 

Some hard work, some new fences, a few 
hundred dollars worth of lumber, $150 or 
$200 worth of paint, he has found, will work 
wonders in improving the appeararice of a 
farm and increasing its sale value. Some 
farms require an investment of $2000 or 
$3000 in improvements to make them sal- 
able at the price they should bring. Much 
more time is required to restore lost fertil- 
ity to the soil; he does as much in that 
direction as he can during his stay and 
leaves the rest to the next owner. He ad- 
vises that those who try his plan should not 
invest too heavily in improvements on the 
first farm or two as, without experience, one 
might get in so deeply that he couldn’t well 
get out. Experience and good judgment are 
also necessary in buying in order to get 
farms that can be improved at moderate 
cost and that will sell readily because of 
location, accessibility to markets and other 
advantages. 


Control Cabbage Diseases 
Nearly all crops which belong to the cab- 
bage family, such as cauliflower, collards, 
kale, turnips, radishes, rape etc., are sub- 
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ject to the same diseases. According to the 
U. S. department of agriculture these dis- 
eases are preventable by simple means of 
plant sanitation. Some of the most com- 
mon diseases are black-leg, soft root, root- 
rot, spot diseases and leaf spot. The disease 
known as “yellows” is due to fungus which 
persists in the soil for many years. 

The seed bed is often the source of many 
infections. Kor this reason it should be 
located on new ground each year and, if 
possible, the soil sterilized by steam. Crop 
rotation should be practiced in the fields 
and crops that belong to the same family 
or those that are closely related should be 
avoided. 

Mustard and related weeds harbor ca)- 
bage pests and should be kept down. Drain- 
age water and refuse from diseased cabbage 
fields are highly infected and should be 











This cow has a wooden leg. A veterinarian 
of Lima, Ohio, whittled out the artificial leg 
for the cow after her right foreleg had been 
amputated because of an infection. The cow 
is now able to hobble around quite well. 








properly disposed of. Stable manure which 
is mixed with diseased materials is also a 
carrier of infections. The department of 
agriculture has issued a bulletin on the 
spread of the various cabbage diseases and 
their control, 


Cost of Food Distribution 


It costs more to truck a sack of potatoes 
10 miles in the city of New York than it 
does to haul it 1100 miles from Michigan. 
This fact was brought out in a recent study 
of the retail and wholesale prices of fruits 
and vegetables in New York. Some of the 
items which contribute to the heavy cost of 
distribution are trucking, railroad switch- 
ing and floating, pier station handling, load- 








Help Uncle Sam Handle Your Mail 


There is something sacred about the 
contents of a letter. The writer often re- 
veals more of himself on the written page 
than he would in direct conversation. This 
revelation, of course, is designed ‘only for 
the eye of the correspondent. 

In this country a wholesome respect has 
been built up for the sanctity of a letter, 
but it is not so respected in many other 
countries where the opening and reading 
of sealed mail becomes at times so preva- 
lent that the practice has earned the appel- 
lation “cracking seals.” 

The average American would be filled 
with wrath and the timid soul shrink with 
horror at the thought of a third person, 
and a stranger at that, reading his “per- 
sonal correspondence.” Yet, that is ex- 
actly what happens to 21,000,000 letters a 
year and will continue so long as letter 
writers fail to put return addresses on their 
envelopes. When a letter without a return 





address cannot be delivered for any rea- 
son it is sent to the dead letter office. There 
it is opened and read—not for the possible 
scandal it may contain—but with a view 
to finding some clue which will enable for- 
warding it to the addressee or returning it 
to the sender. 

The postoffice department says that out 
of every five letters received at the dead 
letter office such a clue is found in one 
and it is sent merrily on its delayed way 
to one or the other of the two persons 
most interested in its disposal. The other 
four-letters are destroyed. A piece of mail 
so incorrectly or incompletely addressed 
that At has to go to the postoffice hospital 
for a postal operation before it can be de- 
livered is called a “nixie.” It differs from 
a dead letter in that a dead letter or parce! 
can neither be delivered mor returned and 
so is sent to the postoffice morgue for 
burial. 
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at 
“K. O.” For This Rooster 


W. P. Reynolds, of Globe, Ariz., 
was trying to catch a chicken for 
the evening meal. A large rooster in 
the flock became enraged at the ef- 
fort and sunk his spurs into an ar- 
tery in the back of the man’s knee. 
The wound was so severe as to re- 
quire the attention of a surgeon, who 
bound up the wound and ordered the 
victim to bed. Chicken was not serv- 
, ed that evening. 
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ing and unloading, credit and delivery serv- 
ice and purchase in small lots by house- 
wives. Delays at terminals and stores, 
carrying part loads and idle time are re- 
sponsible for the high trucking costs. 

\n average loss of about 10 per cent due 
to shrinkage of quantity and deterioration 
of quality of fruits and vegetables was 
found. The losses’ of-this kind were found 
mainly in commodities such as potatoes, 
cabbage, onions, lettuce, peaches and other 
perishables. To reduce the latter type of 
cost it has been suggested that wholesale 
prices will have to be made more stable. 
One means suggested toward this end is the 
direction of distributicn’ from shipping 
point in accordance with the needs of the 
city market, or in other words, better 
regulation of supply to meet market de- 
mands. 

li was found that the consumer saves 
about 14 per cent by paying cash and carry- 
ing packages home, which shows the high 
cost that is edded by customers requiring 
credit and delivery service. The cost of dis- 
tribution from wholesaler to consumer was 
found to be as much, for a small purchase as 
it is for a large one, and it is recommended 
that if consumers would buy more of each 
commodity at a time, the portion of the 
consumer’s dollar that is required for city 
distribution costs would decrease a great 
deal. 


Silencing Squawking Shoes 

Do you have a pair of shoes which 
squeak? This annoying sound can be stop- 
ped by having a shoemaker drive a few nails 
or pegs through the center of the soles. 
rhe noise can be taken out also, tempprari- 
ly at least, by thoroughly soaking the 
shoes in water just deep enough to cover 
about three-fourths of the soles. 


Clean Ice Box Economical 
In order to get the best service possible 
from your ice box it should get periodical 
bbing, sunning and airing. Many house- 
wives forget that the ice box never gets any 








VAN DYCK 
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es REVERSIBLE 
Ve COLLAR 


Here's your opportunity fo 
try the biggest collar bar- 
gain on the market. 
Linene Reversible Collars are made so that they 
can be reversed when soiled. Both sides are alike, of fine 
Cotton cloth with stylish, starched finish. They are 
flexible, comfortable, and always smooth around the 
neck. You save money because these Reversible Collars 
Cost less than laundry, and because by reversing them 
when soiled, you get two clean surfaces. Try them once 
and you will never wear any other kind of collas. 


Don't take our word for it. Prove it yourself. 


We will mail you, Por 
SPECIAL OFFER 22, *,; 272" 

Linene Reversible Collars 
of our up-to-date, improved Van Dyck style if you send us your 
eddress with 25 cents and tell us. what size you want, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
DEPT. 59 
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sun to purify its interior and kill the harm- 
ful baeteria that might collect there. Food 
stays in the refrigerator sometimes for sev- 
eral days, and to keep it in the best and 
most palatable condition the utmost clean- 
liness must be practiced. To continue to 
keep milk and other foods in a place that 
can grow damp and musty and full of odors 
is dangerous. Regular cleanings are nec- 
essary and will obviate these dangers. The 
sunning should be done immediately after 
the cleaning. The drains especially need 
careful cleaning. A gelatinous growth often 
forms there and dirt from the ice may clog 
the drainage system altogether. 

A clean ice box will also conserve ice. It 
is more economical to keep the box full of 
ice, and the practice of getting a small 
amount of ice every day rather than getting 
an exceptionally large amount about twice 
a week when the box is almost empty will 
cut the month’s ice bill considerably. It is 
poor economy to wrap ice in newspaper to 
prevent it from melting. The paper stops 
the melting to a certain extent, but the pa- 
per is the only thing that gets cool. The 
warm air cannot get to the ice and the cool 
air cannot get to the food. 
is to wrap the entire box in paper. Also the 
shelves in the ice box should not. be covered 
with paper. All doors to the box should be 
kept closed and care should be exercized in 
placing the ice box. Above all things it 
should not be placed anywhere near a stove. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


But they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary; and they shall walk, and not 
faint-—Isaiah 40:31. 


“HOOKIN’” APPLES NOT THEFT 


When a youth was tried in a Reading, 
Pa., court on a charge of stealing apples, 
Judge Schaeffer directed the jury to find a 
verdict of “not guilty.” He held that uns 
picked apples belong to the land and do not 
become personal property until picked. 














= 
sonmee with a brush like 
varnish.’ Dries in thirty minutes. 
Gives same rotection against 
moths as highest priced cedar 
chests. Pint can, brush and sandpa- 
per—enough to moth-proof clothes 
press and dresser, $2.00 postpaid, 
or you can pay postman $2.00, plus 
postage, on delivery. 
DON-O-LAC COMPANY 

770 Exchange Street Rochester, N. Y. 

——_—— 














A better plan” 











Cuticura 
Soap and 


Ointment 


Keep the Scalp 
Clean and Healthy 
Hair Growth 



























Save your friends money and make 
money for yourself, too, taking orders 
for our beautiful monuments in your 
sparetime. Average profit, $15 to $50 
onevery order. Noexperience neces- 
sary. We furnish everything free. 
Write for catalog today! 


Granite Monumental Co. 
240 Confederate Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ADIRONDACK SPRUCE GUM 


Nature’s own Gum. Agents, here is your opportunity. Mr, 
Wholesaler and Retailer, f% our terms at once. To user, @ 
box 20 5e cartons, by mail, $1.00. 











A. S. P. ASSN., Box 40-Poland, Herk Co., N.¥. 

















Woman’s Home Companion) 


Collier’s Weekly 
The Pathfinder j$2. 


rs nourishing and inexpensive suggestions. 
HEL 


tions for the year to come. 


The Pathfinder’s Best Offer 


No one thing arouses more. interest, provides more satisfaction 
and entertainment in the home circle than good reading. The 
Pathfinder is the one necessary magazine but should be supple- 
mented by story and home magazines, and we are pleased to 
recommend to our thousands of friends as worth-while publica- 
tions the Woman’s Home Companion for the women of the 
household and Collier’s for unusually attractive stories, pictures 
and special articles. These publications announce a most attrac- 
tive editorial program for 1925 and to enable you to enjoy them 
we make these greatly reduced combination prices: 


The Pathfinder j $2.40 


\aS* oe 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—Here’s what the edi- 
tors write us they have scheduled for the coming year. 
FICTION—6 new full length novels and over 60 enthrall- 
ing short stories, all by leading authors. FASHIONS— 
500 last minute designs direct from Paris and 5th avenue. 
RECIPES AND MENUS—over 500 new tasteful, ome 

PS—300 pages devoted to Child Training and Better 
Babies, Entertaining, Gardening and Family Budgets, 
Hat and Dress Making, Colorful Cut-outs for the 
youngsters, 100 pages Beautiful Gravure Pictures, etc. 


Send $2.40 for the Woman’s Home Companion and the Pathfinder, or $2.65 for Collier’s and 
the Pathfinder or better still, send the bargain B 
Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 





All 116 big ONLY 
Three | Yor sane $390 


Papers | 60cts. 
COLLIER’S, The National Weekly, stands for a greater 
and happier America through better schools, better gov- 
ernment, better citizenship and better working conditions. 
Personal, newsy, full of life and impetus, Collier’s hua an 
appeal limited only by the versatility of human accom- 
plishment. Carefully it measures your every interest— 
meets each one with excellent serials, unusual short 
stories and tHought-impelling editorials and special 
articles. More pages, more pictures, more stories and 
everything that goes to make up a more entertaining and 
instructive magazine than ever before. 


rice, only $3.90 and secure all three publica- 
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_ derful frecks for only $1.95. 


Summer $ 
Dresses 





tiful a on extra good quality 
Linene. All you do is embroider 
it according to the simple direc- 
tions we free with the 
material Any woman can make 
a frock in an hour that will 
be worth: at least $8. 
The material is yards 

length and Fd size aes 34 to it 
can easily be made. 


Wide Variety of Colors 
You have a wide variety of col- 


You don’t need to know any- 
thing at all about dressmaking. 
If you can use a needle you can 
finish one of these gorgeous sum- 
mer dresses in little over an hour 
and your friends will believe that 
you paid at least $8 for it. 


Special 2 for $1.95 sruz, 


The vaines are so remarkable that 
you should order at least 2 of these 
dresses. Just think! 2 of these won- 
It’s a 
bargain you don"t run across everyday. 


FREE => 


We furnish absolutely free with each 
dress, 3 skeins of fast color embroidery 
yarn, an Hoe needle and a pat- 
ent leatherette be 
SEND NO MONEY 22° revs am 

aad addréss 
brings you three yards of extra quality Linene, ee with = 
newest patterns, 3 skeins of fast color embroidery y: 
needle, Patent leatherette belt and full embroidery Birectlons. When 
the material evi bens coe penay ht pius few pennies posta ge 

Satisfaction er Money Back—Ii you aren't 
more than delighted with the materials just return them to us and 
your dollar will be refunded at once. 

Order Teday—Don't wait but sendin your order for 1 or more 
dresses rightnow. The summer season is here and you want to 
take advantage of this amazing opportunity to own sith a smart 
frock for practically no money at all. When ordering be sure to 
state colors desired. 


The Stamped Dress House, 353 Fifth Ave., Dept. 3, NewYork 


This Wonderful Magazine 


brings each month a wealth of 
new and novel fancy needlework. 
crocheting, knit- 
ting, tatting, plain and fancy 
sewing are provided for in the 
program of this all-inclusive 
needlework magazine. Applique, 
cross-stitch and ali popular 
trends in needlework are in- 
terpreted for its readers. Fully 
illustrated, carefully edited and 
with complete working direc- 
tions, every article described 
can be easily worked, even by 
the beginner. 
stamped - and - transfer — 
service is ready for your 
We will send American Neediewoman and Pathfinder both 
one year and Farm and Fireside two years for only $1.10. 
Here are some clubs :— 

















Am. Needlewo ’ 
Siatcetceare” $2.35 | Wemwessiencsn” $2.50 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Cappers Weekly, — S100 | Seca" $1.75 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. Farm & Etretde, 2 yrs. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY 
IN WEAVING AT HOME. 
Ee ape —~ to weave 

ts, etc., on 

UaioN Looms. irom rags = 


terial 


fascinating and hans srontabie, 
Weavers are rushed with ordery. 


sure ‘or 
od we about weav' 


low-priced looms. 
UNION LOOM WORKS. 288 Factory St.. Boonville. N. Y. 


Thin Women!! Gain!! 


Three to five pounds a week 
Beautiful, firm flesh which will stay on produced healthfully and 
rapidi Write for free information gr | a 2 cent stamp] to 
The Star Developing System, Dept. 122, Springfield, ift. 


Rummage Sales MAKE $50 DAILY 


Offer Wonderful values. hey start you. “WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTORS.” Dept. 170, 609 Division St., Chicago 


AGENTS tix roisnes al metaie, ‘Ne liaaid, paste of 


No liquid, paste or 
ee ty needed. 300% profit. It's a money-maker. Write quick for 
Bestever Products Co. , 1936 N. Irving Park Bivd. .Chicago 


McCall's 
Youth's Companion (116 ISSUES ) 6.4 ear $3. 65 
ADDRESS THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Sources of “American Beauty” 


The word “cosmetic” is derived from the 
Greek word meaning “to adorn” or “to 
beautify.” The big three in the world of 
cosmetics or the favorite stand-bys of the 
feminine toilet table are powder, rouge and 
cream. Formerly the women of the United 
States drew upon European countries for 
the boxed and bottled substances that alter 
their appearance for better or for worse. 
But the sources of cosmetics are shifting, 
says the National Geographic Society. 
American women are now coming to use 
what might be called “made in America 
complexions.” The United States also ex- 
ports over $2,000,000 worth of these aids to 
beauty annually. 

For the best rouge, however, the Ameri- 
can woman must still look beyond her coun- 
try’s borders. The original coloring mate- 





Husbands Take Notice 


Although she is now 102 years old 
Mrs. Sibby Overman, of Liberty, N.C. 
has never bought a ready-made dress 
or the material to make one. Just 
imagine—not once in 102 years! It 
must be the “record.” She has made 
all her clothes from homespun ma- 
terials and colored them with dyes 
made by herself from red oak bark, 
cedar tops, walnut hulls etc, 











rial was dried corollas of the thistle-like 
safflower plant of the Near East. This plant 
is now cultivated in France and is the source 
of the bloom ‘on most modern rosy cheeks. 
The coloring matter in commercial rouge is 
carmine. It is obtained from the crushed, 
dried bodies of the cochineal insect and is 
also a foreign substance. Face powders are 
made of ground and bolted tale and chalk, 
rice powder and corn powder. America 
possesses vast quantities of the latter two 
and home-made as well as imported rice 
powders may be obtained at the cosmetic 
counter. Tremendous quantities of all kinds 
of powder are used by the American people. 

The typical cream cosmetic and one of 
the oldest of the beauty aids used today 
is cold cream. The cold cream habit, says 
this authority, was started millions of years 
ago by the savages, who used rancid butter 
and salt. Cold cream makes up an impor- 
tant part of the cosmetic business, and 
those creams built on vaseline, lard and 
lanolin, or wool-grease, are entirely a do- 
mestic product. Liquid paraffin has also 
become a popular base recently, because it 
does not become rancid. Large quantities 
of this paraffin are brought in annually 
from the Dutch East Indies and British 
India. 

Although face powders and rouge are in 
greatest demand, no other facial feature 
has been omitted by the cosmetic special- 
ists. There are henna and other washes 
for the hair, eyebrow pencils, lipsticks, 
lash pastes and shadow coloring for eye- 
lids. In addition to all this are the hand 
lotions, nail polishes, enamels etc. Henna 
comes from the leaves of an Egyptian plant, 
eyebrow pencil coloring and lash pastes 
may be India ink or coal tar dyes. Most 
lipsticks are-made of greases stiffened with 
beeswax and colored with carmine or saf- 
flower, and the majority of hand lotions and 
vanishing creams contain glycerine, of 
which the United States produces plenty. 

But women are not entirely responsible 
for consumption of cosmetics in the United 
States. Man’s cosmetic demands include 
shaving creams, powder, lotions, shampoo 
mixtures, hair tonics etc. This country ex- 
ports about $2,500,000 worth of cosmetics 
annually and this is close to the value of 
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5120—A A Btytish Dress for Mother’s Girl.—4 Sizes: :. 5. 
8 and 10 years. An 8 year size requires 2% 

inch material made of one material. 


of 
With long sleeves 1% yards of fig: 
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Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 
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Sympathetic Lady—Why are you crying, 
my child? 

Child—Cause you’re sitting on my huckle- 
berry pie-——Paris Pele Mele. 








the imports of these specific substances, But 
many times the amount of the exports and 
imports of powders, creams and rouges are 
annually consumed in American boudoirs— 
and on street-corners. 


WOMAN CREATED PATCH POSTERS 


The story of how the idea for the devel- 
opment of “patch posters” was hit upon is 
interesting. The originator, Mrs. Cora Sco- 
vil, had studied at the Chicago Art Institute 
and had worked at poster designing in the 
Pittsburgh School of Technology. While 
living in Pennsylvania she received word 
from Grant Mitchell, the actor, that his 
company was to play in Pittsburgh: The 
actor was an old friend of the family and 
was invited to be the Scovil’s guest. 

A day or so before the show Mitchell ex- 
pressed some doubt as to. its success there. 
That gave Mrs. Scovil her inspiration. She 
decided to paint some posters and have 
them distributed about town as a surprise 
for the actor. But she found she lacked 
the necessary materials. However, it was 
a rainy day and “just to pass the time 
away” she set to work making posters out 
of scraps of cloth and pieces of wearing 
apparel, left-overs from her sewing. From 
these odds and ends she designed a carica- 
ture of Mitchell as he appeared in the play. 
To make the thing more realistic she cut 
up a collar and tie belonging to her hus- 
band and sewed them into proper place 
in the design. This was such fun she con- 
tinued to copy scenes from the play until 
she had completed two or three more. They 
were sent to the theater where they made 
a big hit and attracted great crowds. The 
show was a huge success and so were the 
patch posters. 

This idea which Mrs. Scovil “just happen- 
ed on” was the beginning of an unusual 
but very profitable business. She had the 
idea patented and was soon swamped with 
many orders for patch posters. Today they 
are widely used as advertising mediums in 
department stores and women’s wear shops. 
Patch posters are also called cloth posters. 
rhey consist of a background of silk or 

itable material on which are sewed raised 
figures dressed in actual garments like 
those sold in the stores. The work is almost 
all done by hand to insure artistic effect. 
For instance, when an order is received 
for a design to display a certain dress or 
uit a complete costume of the particular 
kind is split in half and the desired half 
sewed to the silk background. 


MAKING A HOUSE LIVABLE 


Have you ever studied your house and its 
furnishings room by room to see how they 
measure up in terms of comfort and con- 
venience to the needs of your family? This 
question is asked by the bureau of home 
economics. “Take the living room, for ex- 
ample. Many family living rooms have 
This chair 
That sofa was picked 








grown more or less like Topsy! 
was a wedding gift, 
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up at a sale. Aunt Jane presented those 
vases. Many of the things in the room have 
drifted in from the four corners of the 
earth without any regard to their conven- 
ience or comfort.” 

Some of these may be lovely, says the 
bureau, others may be ugly, judged by the 
canons of art. Some may be new; many 


are doubtless shabby. The real test ought 


to be: Do they help to make the room com- 
fortable, healthful, convenient and attract- 
ive? The bureau of home economics puts 
the following questions to those who are 
interested in making their homes more at- 
tractive and livable: Is the room large 
enough for the family, do the walls and ceil- 
ing have a finish pleasing to the eye, is the 
room well lighted by day and night, are the 
windows screened against injurious insects, 
do the furnishings in the room provide for 
the needs of all the family, is the general 
color design restful to the eye, do the pic- 
tures give the room a “lived-in” look and 
make it beautiful, and is the room well 
ventilated both in winter and in summer? 


THINK 
It’s a little thing to do,— 
Just to think. 
Anyone, no matter who, 
Ought to think. 
Take a little time each day 
From the minutes thrown away, 
Spare it from your work or play, 
Stop and think! 
You will find that men who fail 
Do not think. 
Men who find themselves in jail 
Do not think! 
Half the trouble that we see, 
Trouble brewed for ycu and me, 
Probably would never be 
If we'd think! 
Shall we journey hit-or-miss, 
Or shall we think? 
Let’s not go along by guess, 
But rather to ourselves confess, 
It would help us more or less 
If we’d THINK! 


BONUS FOR PARENTS 


William Luden, candy manufacturer, 
gives a bonus of $250 a year to every em- 
ployee in his Reading, Pa., plant who keeps 
a child above the age of 14 in school until 
the pupil graduates from high-school. 








Emulate the cat. The cat has nine lives 
and yet takes no chances.—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, 
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REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 
VHlas been used with 


success for more than 40_years 
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HISCOX CHEMICAL 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 


“When washi ‘. ee DOO 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers Itch, 
Eczem, Enlarged Pores and Oily or shiny Skin. 


Write TODAY for my FREE gd 
FREE *“*A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,'’— telling how 
cured myself after being afflicted 15 vears. 


E. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















NECKLACE FREE (Gite Xo -chine 
CHASE SERVICE, 1903 E. CHASE, BALTIMORE, 





Free Trial 
Forget 


rayHair 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
storer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean as 
water. Nothing to wash or rub off. Re- 
newed color even and perfectly naturak 
in all lights. No streaking. 


My Restorer is a time-tested preparation, 
which I perfected many years ago to renew the 
original color in my own prematurely gray, 
hair. I ask all who are gray to prove its worth 
by accepting my absolutely Free Trial Offer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Send today for the special patented Free 
Trial Outfit which contains a trial bottle of my. 
Restorer and fullinstructions for making con- 
vincing test on one lock of hair. Indicate color 
of hair with X. If possible, enclose a lock in 
your letter, 


FREE 


TRIAL 
COUPON 











Please print your name and address* = = 1 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
462-H Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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How New Thought Helps 


Enables you te cencen- 
trate and conquer, 

per and progress, 

fear and failure, Be free 
and friendly, Makes you 
want to, try to, yes, and 
win tool! 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knew 


the value of New 
She used 





FOR 10 CENTS ir Sis 


Wilcox booklet and a month’s 
Ekzabeth Towns trial of NAUTILUS, maga- 
Editor of Nautilus zine of New Thought. Eliza- 
beth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Wonderful per- 
sonal experience articles showing how others are attaining 
their desires through New Thought are a feature of every issue. 
Send 10 cents today, and for prompt action, we will also 
ihelude a copy of “How To Get What You Want. 


Towne Co., inc., Dept. F-202, Holyoke, 


BUNIONS 


Pain Stops Instantly— Hump Vanishes 
TRY IT AT MY RISK 


New, marvelous solvent to treat 
bunions. Stops pain instantly— 
banishes the ugly hump and 
tired, achey, swollen, burning 
condition. Then you can wear 
prettier, smaller shoes with comfort. 
First trial convinces. It is PEDO- 
DYNE, The Complete Bunion Treat- 
ment. You will say it is won ul 
—amazing, so quick, so sure does it 
act. Don’t suffer. Try PEDODYNE at my risk, 
Write today before you_do another thing. 
Just say “I want to try Pedodyne.” Address 
KAY TORIES, Dept: R-244, 
186 No. LaSalle St.. Ch icago, 
















BERFECT HEMSTITCHIN 
AND PICOTING ATTACH 
MENT PRICE. $100 
Absolute money-back guar- 
antee Greatest invention ever 
Rnown for the housewife Fits 
any make of sewing machine 
Easy and quick to attach. Easy 
to operate. Pays for itself in 
ten minutes time. Hemstitch- 
as beautiful as done by a 
00 machine. Send no money Pay the postman $1 00 
five days. Your money back if you are not more than 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 4, Ft. Worth, Tex 


G 








J 2 and Picoting. Attachment with instruc- 
Hemstitc ing tions, New High Grade Patent 1924,$2. 
Works on any machine. Testimonials. 

Embroidery Needle Free. P, F. COo., COHOES, N. ¥. 
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Lass and the Lure 3: Courtney Ryley Cooper 





(Continued from last week) 


And at three o’clock the next afternoon 
a sharp-eyed little man jerked his cap a bit 
lower over his eyes as he entered a hotel 
lobby and put in a long distance call. Ten 
minutes of waiting and a cryptic message 
passed over the wire: 

“Mr. Albert Thompson talking. [I'll ar- 
rive about 11 o’clock tonight. Please re- 
serve a room for me.” A half frightened 
little exclamation came from the other end 
of the wire, then in firmer tones: “May I 
have your phone number, Mr. Thompson, so 
I can call you back? [’m not quite sure 
we'll have a room,” 

“Certainly.” The number passed over 
the wire. Nipper Jordan stepped out of the 
booth to moments of waiting. At last the 
raucous voice of a bell boy, and the little 
thief hurried for the booth again. A voice, 
strained with excitement, answered his 
greeting: “You'll havé room 42, Mr. 
Thompson.” 

The old, cold smile. came back to the 
sharp features of Nipper Jordan. Casually 
he sauntered forth, to a cigar, to loafing, to 
a pay-ball pool game and its consequent 
bootleg whisky, to dinner and then—— 


“Duck into these overalls!” It was the 
Hot Spark greeting him just on the inside 
of the high board fence.. “Everything’s 
set.” - 

“Where's the service car?” 

“There.” 

Nipper Jordan looked over his shoulder 
as he rolled up his trouser cuffs, pulled back 
his sleeves and removed his collar. 

“All right. Fine. Slip me the grease.” 

A pail full of dirty oil was forthcoming. 
Quickly the thin hands of Nipper Jordan 
went into it, to rub it deep into the skin, 
then to smear it on the thin, beardless face. 
A moment later a small truck, carrying a 
stolen license and a service station sign 
acquired by the same method, rolled out of 
the junkyard, bearing on its seat two small 
but earnest mechanics. 


A mile, two, three—they turned into the 
most select residence district of town, chug- 
ging doggedly along. Then, a quick nudge 
and a whisper: “There’s a bull! Pull the 
stall!” The car stopped. The Hot Spark 
leaned forward. 

“Mr. Officer !” 

“Yeh?” 

“Seen a big Packard standing around 
here anywhere?” 

“One up the street a couple of blocks in 
front of the Braymer home.” 

“That’s the one! Thanks!” The Hot 
Spark grinned genially. “We'd lost the tag 
and didn’t know the address.” 


On they went, to draw up beside the big 
machine, to swing a spotlight into action, 
then to make a quick examination. 

“All right,” Nipper Jordan gave the order 
quickly and guiltily. “Hook up the tow- 
line and throw me the sledge and chisel. 
They’ve got this locked on the gear shift. 
Hurry.” 

Swiftly the Hot Spark made a few move- 
ments, then turned to the service car. “All 
set!” he whispered. 

“Shoot!” Nipper Jordan was in the 
driver’s seat of the big car and at the 
wheel. “Let’s go.” 

The chugging service car started onward, 
straining at the tow-cable. A half mile 
beyond. the Country club they stopped, the 
cable was rolled up and thrown into the 
smaller car, the license changed, the sign- 
boards displaced, the overalls and marks of 
grease removed from the thieves, and an in- 
conspicuous little delivery truck rolled 
away. Nipper Jordan, left to himself, seiz- 
ed the sledge and chisel. A few sharp blows, 
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a crackling, snapping sound, and Nipper 
straightened. His foot pressed the starter. 
A moment more and the miles were stream- 
ing away beneath him on the way to Barr’s 
Crossing. 

Two hours. Then a shadowy figure which 
hurried forth from the darkness of the fill- 
ing station as the big car came to.a stop. 
“We'll need gasoline,” she whispered. “It 
takes a full tank to get over the bridge. 
We’ve got plenty of time. Dad’s over at 
Markwell. Stay in the machine and watch. 
If anybody comes pretend you’ve just ‘stop- 
ped for gas. I'll fill the tank.” 

“Good. Where is your grip?” 

“Here.” The tank filled, she clambered 
up to the seat beside him. 


He patted her hand, then pushed the ma- 
chine into gear. Into the canyon they sped, 
up the first long grade, then around the 
great circle which overlooked the valley 
below, the little mountain girl clinging 
close beside him. Suddenly Nipper Jordan, 
automobile expert that he was, leaned for- 
ward. 

“Engine’s not acting right,” he said, 
shortly. “Missing.” 

“Missing?” There was a note of sudden 
fear in the girl’s voice. “What’s——” 

“There it goes again. Sounds like the car- 
buretor. “Ill choke it.” 

He moved the regulator, but still the 
coughing continued. A long-drawn sigh, the 
engine stopped, started, then stopped again. 
Jordan pressed the starter. It whined 
without result. “Dead!” he exclaimed. 
“Give me that flashlight.” 

Hurriedly he removed the hood, Quietly 
he tested the spark, the distributor, the gas 
feed. Then he turned. “It’s in the car- 
buretor,” he announced at last. “Turn the 
spot light over here.” 






6, 1925 

Hurriedly he worked, suddenly to whir| 
and stare below. A machine had raced out 
of the canyon and on the ascent of the 
first grade. Quickly Jordan leaped to the 
driver’s seat and sought to back the ma- 
chine on its own power to the nearest turn- 
out. But the automobile, settled in a slight 
level spot of the grade, refused to budge. 
Nipper Jordan leaped forth. 

“Come on!” he ordered hoarsely. The gir! 
huddled in the seat. 

“Where?” she asked in a voice that bore 
a sudden quaver. “Why can’t we stay here?” 

“Can’t tell who’s in that car coming up 
the hill. This car’ll block ’em and they’|| 
have to stop. Better duck till they get past 
somehow; I don’t want ’em asking foolish 
questions.” 

“But——” 

“You little idiot!” He came close to the 
machine. “It might be your father!” 


“Tom!” There was anguish in her tone 
now. “Tom—please don’t leave me— 
please——” 


“l’m not going to leave you! Come on 
and duck till that car gets past. It’s dan- 
gerous. They might have the number from 


the city!” 

It had slipped past him! The gir! 
straightened. “The number?”. she asked 
quickly. “Is that why you’re afraid? | 
thought it was on account of me!” She 
rose and came from the machine. 


“Tom,” she begged, “put your arms 
around me. Please.” 

“Let’s get out of here. That may be your 
father!” 

“{ don’t care!” The vagrant glint of the 
moon shed its light on a small, determined 
face. “I’m not afraid of anything now. | 
just want to know the truth. Put your 
arms around me, Tom! Please!” Grudg 
ingly he obeyed her. She held him tight. 

“Tom,” she said softly, “I told you that | 
would steal—or kill—for the man I loved. 
Now I want you to tell me the truth. | 








Some Would Rather Swim Than Eat 


“You don’t swim, you fly,” says Harry 
Stevens, swimming coach at Case university. 
Although “he admits that this is an age 
when men are more and more taking to the 
air on artificial wings, he says “men will 
never fly with the joy of a bird. The nearést 
they come to it is in the water. Those on 
the beach who do not know the wonders of 
~~ lake believe you swim. In truth you 

y.” 

This “veritable flying fish,” as he has 
been called, claims that in learning to swim 
you just have tu keep in mind three things. 
These three fundamentals are: relaxation, 
floatation and application of inspirations 











¢ This Year 
Th-th-th-th-thu water’s 


The First Bay to Go in Swimmin 
Come i 


on in. 


f-f-f-f-fine—New York Herald& Tridune. 


to produce natation. He explains them as 
follows: “Relaxation means that one enter- 
ing the water must eliminate entirely all 
muscular contraction, so the muscles may 
have complete freedom of movement at ail 
times. Don’t contract and struggle—and the 
water will keep you afloat. If you contract 
your muscles you will sink beneath the sur- 
face. That’s where floatation comes in. You 
must learn to keep afloat. Breathing is one 
of the most important functions in swim- 
ming. In the water you should breathe 
the wrong way—that is, inhale through the 
mouth and exhale through the nose to eli- 
minate strangulation and sputter.” 


Mr. Stevens declares ‘there is no begin- 
ner’s stroke, but that each person should 
learn to swim with the stroke that seems 
to come most natural to him. He thinks 
the crawl stroke is the easiest because of 
its natural simplicity. However, he admits 
that the breast stroke is the most gracefu!, 
the most enduring and the most compli- 
cated, but claims that the side stroke is the 
most valuable. Swimming, he says, can be 
learned only by practice and one must have 
inspiration to learn to swim. 

Here are several precautions he claims 
swimmers should observe: Don’t goin swim- 
ming alone unless you are an expert. Don’t 
swim on a full stomach. Wait at least two 
hours after eating. Don’t swim if you have 
heart trouble. Don’t continue swimming 
when tired. Don’t dive without knowing 
the depth of the water. Don’t struggle if 
caught in a swift current or undercurrent ; 
you will come to the surface automatically. 
Don’t go swimming if over-heated. Don’t 
cry “help” for fun. You may need it some- 
time, 
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The game that you 


Who said checkers? , 
like to play close to thé fire on a cold winter’s 
evening is also a favorite pastime in warmer 
climes. Here we have some Syrians engaged 
i heckers in a Bethlehem market place. 








don’t care who’s in that car coming up the 
hill. I don’t care what they say or what 
they do. I want the truth, What is there 
about this car that makes you afraid?” 

“Nothing.” ‘ 

“Don’t lie to me, Tom. I-must know it 
sometime. What is it? You said your busi- 
ness was automobiles. Did you mean other 
people’s automobiles?” 

“What if I did?” 

“| want the straight truth. Did you?” 
The car was climbing closer up the hill. 
Nipper Jordan was getting desperate. 

“If you’ve got to know, yes!” he answer- 
ed shortly. “Now come on; you stalled me 
that you were a game kid! Now show it. 
We've got to duck quick!” 

But the girl still clung to him. “And, 
fom—-you—you stole this car?” 

“Yes. What of it? Come on! Hear me? 
We've got to get under cover.” 

“And this was the way you were going 
to make me happy? This was the way £ 

“Oh, shut up! Are you going to get un- 
der cover with me or not? I thought you 
were game!” 

rhen he stopped and stared. For the 
mountain girl had laid. her head on his 
heart and was sobbing like a tired child. 

“Nix,” he whispered, “nix on that. I’ve 
got to duek. Take your arms from around 
my neck; hear me? That car’s pretty near 
here. We'll be full in its headlights in a 
minute. Let go of me—hear—let go!” 

“No!” she turned to him angrily. “Let 
go of you and stay here to face it all myself! 
No, you won’t leave me like that—you 
won't !” 

“Then come on! Hurry! Hurry!—Too 
late!” he groaned. Around the corner of 
the road had come the other car—they were 
outlined in the full glare of the headlights. 
He bent suddenly. “Pretend you’ve fainted! 
That’s it! It’s our only chance! Hey, 
friend!” he turned and called toward the 
figure in the front seat of the approaching 
machine. “Help me, will you?” 

“Certainly.” The car stopped. 
came forward. “What’s wrong?” 

“A lot!” Nipper Jordan was talking fast. 
“My car got stalled on the hill and started 
hack. Almost went over the edge before I 
stopped it. Seared my wife into hysterics. 
Can you get us to town?” 

“Sure.” 

rhey helped her to the machine, where 
two other figures leaned forward. Nipper 
Jordan extended his hands to open the 
door, Then—a quick movement. A click- 
ing sound, and Nipper Jordan leaped back, 
taring at his wrists. 

“What’s this?” he gasped. 

\ girlish laugh answered. “Handcuffs, 
Nipper, seeing that you confessed !” 

“You ” His fists doubled, but the laugh 
came again. 

“Don’t swear, please, in front of three 
gentlemen and a lady. Get into this ma- 
chine. I’m tired. Been working on you 
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his voice. The girl came forward and 
smiled. 

“Just about the best the Association’s 
got—according to their viewpoint,” came 
the laughing response. 

“And you played me! Played me all the 
time!” 

“Oh, I'd hardly say that, Nipper.” She 
came close to him, and again that innocent 
smile was on her lips. “I didn’t see any 
play about it—just good, hard work and a 
long gamble. You see, Nipper, we’d been 
after your little friend, the Hot Spark, and 
that junkyard gang for a long time, but we 
never had been able to make connections. 
There was only one way to connect every- 
thing up, and that was to watch the pro- 
ceeding all the way through. That’s why I 
used that little stall about calling you back 
on the telephone. See?” 

“You’d called headquarters in the mean- 
time and set the dicks after me?” 

“Hardly that, Nipper.” Her smile was 
flashing now. “They’d been after you ever 
since I identified you that day we met at 
the filling station, but they didn’t get the 
straight connection until I sent in that call.” 

Nipper Jordan sneered. “Think you’re a 
good one, don’t you! Think——” 

“Good enough, Nipper, old boy,” she an- 
swered quietly, “to let you think you’d 
made a getaway so the headquarters men 
could complete the chain of evidence 
against the Hot Spark and the junkyard 
gang, and good enough to put water in the 
gasoline and stall your car when the -oys 
were late in showing up at the Crossing, 
where we’d planned to pull the pinch. 
That’s enough, isn’t it? So be a good boy, 
Nipper, and come along. Or, to be cold and 
candid, my friends here will make you.” 

The End. 
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Why is the habit of wearing spectacles 
so general in Germany? Mark Twain ex- 
plains it with the legend of the “Spectacu- 
Jar Ruin,” in his book, “The Tramp Abroad.” 


_Mark was going down the Rhine on a raft, 


and observing a peculiar mass of ruins he 
sought out their true history, for of course 
every castle on the Rhine has a legend. 

The captain of the raft, he says, who was 
as full of history as he could stick, said that 
in the middle ages a most prodigious fire- 
breathing dragon used to live in that re- 
gion, and made more trouble than a tax- 
collector. He was as long as a railway train, 
and had the customary green scale all over 
him. His breath bred pestilence and con- 
flagration, and his appetite bred famine. 
He ate men and cattle impartially, and was 
exceedingly unpopular. The German em- 
peror of that day made the usual offer: he 
would grant to the destroyer of the dragon, 
any one solitary thing he might ask for; 
for he had a surplusage of daughters, and it 
was customary for dragon-killers to take a 
daughter for pay. 

So the most renowned knights came from 
the four corners of the earth and retired 
down the dragon’s throat one after the 
other. A panic arose and spread. Heroes 
grew cautious. The procession ceased. The 
dragon became more destructive than ever. 
The people lost all hope of succor and fled 
to the mountains for refuge. 

At last Sir Wissenschaft, a poor and ob- 
secure knight out of a far country, arrived 
to do battle with the monster. A pitiable 
object he was, with his armor hanging in 
rags about him, and his strange shaped 
knapsack strapped on his back. Everybody 
turned up their noses at him, and some 
openly jeered him. But he was calm. He 
simply inquired if the emperor’s offer was 
still in force. The emperor said it was— 
but charitably advised him to go and hunt 
hares and not endanger so precious a life 
as his in an attempt which had brought 
death to so many of the world’s most illus- 
trious heroes. 

But this tramp only asked, “Were any 


The Spectacular Ruin By Mark Twain 


of these heroes men of science?” This 
raised a laugh, of course, for science was 
despised in those days, But the tramp was 
not in the least ruffled. He said he might 
be a little in advance of his age, but no mat- 
ter, science would come to be honored some 
time or other. He said he would march 
against the dragon in the morning. Out of 
compassion a decent spear was offered him 
but he declined, and said “spears were use- 


less to men of science.” They allowed him © 


to sup in the servants’ hall and gave him a 
bed in the stables. 

When he started forth in the morning 
thousands were gathered to see. The em- 
peror said: “Do not be rash; take a spear, 
and leave off your knapsack.” 

But the tramp said: “It is not a knap- 
sack,” and moved straight on. 

The dragon was waiting and ready. He 
was breathing forth vast volumes of sul- 
phurous smoke and lurid blasts of flame. 
The ragged knight stole warily to a good 
position, then he unslung his cylindrical 
knapsack—which was simply the common 
fire-extinguisher known to modern times— 
and the first chance he got he turned on his 
hose and shot the dragon square in the cen- 
ter of his cavernous mouth, Out went the 
fires in an instant, and the dragon curled 
up and died. zs 

This man had brought brains to his aid. 
He had reared dragons from the egg in his 
laboratory; he had watched over them like 
a mother, and -patiently studied them and 
experimented upon them while they grew. 
Thus he had found out that fire was the 
life principle of the dragon; put out the 
dragon’s fires and it could make steam no 
longer, and must die, He could not put out 
a fire with a spear, therefore he invented 
the extinguisher. 

The dragon beitig dead, the emperor fell 
on the hero’s neck and said: “Deliverer, 
mame your request,” at the same time beck- 
oning out behind with his hand for a de- 
tachment of his daughters to form and ad- 
vance. 

But the tramp gave them no observance. 








Odd Accidents 


Boy “Houdini” Fails. Carl Bleiberg, nine 
years old, of Wilmington, Del., had seen 
“handcuff kings” perform difficult feats. He 
tried to emulate them by having his two 
brothers bind him hand and foot and place 
him in a trunk. “Close the top,” he ordered, 
“and don’t look in again until I get out.” 
About an hour later one of the boys became 
apprehensive and released Carl just in time 
to prevent him from being suffocated. 


Lost on Broadway. Peter Markowsky, 28, 
was walking along Broadway, New York, 
humming an old Russian tune when sud- 
denly the sidewalk yawned and swallowed 
him up. Firemen rescued him. He had 
fallen into an excavation being made for a 
new skyscraper. The worst of it was that 
Peter fell 40 feet into a trough of mortar. 














Calf Stung to Death. A bee stung a prize 
calf owned by James Morrison at West 
Town, N. Y. Maddened with pain, the calf 
tried to eat the bee hive. The insects 
stung the animal so badly inside of its 
mouth and throat that the calf was stran- 
gled to death by the swelling. 


Live Wires Take Toll. A wire fence on 
the farm of Monroe Essig, 67, of Goshen, 
N. Y., came in contact with a 33,000-volt 
electric wire. Essig chanced to rest his 
hand on the fence and was killed, At Bluff- 


ton, Ind., Miss Sylvia Kaehr, 17, was driving 
a flock of ducks when she noticed several 
of the ducks topple over dead. She picked 
up one but by so doing came in contact with 
an electric wire blown down during a 
storm. In breaking loose from the wire 
she severely hurt her hands. While walking 
in the heart of Philadelphia George Steur- 
wald tripped over a live wire that had 
fallen in the street and was killed. 


Throws Baby into Creek. Mrs. Harley 
Powell of Hartford, W. Va., was trundling 
her baby in a carriage over a railroad tres- 
tle when she heard the whistle of an ap- 
proaching train. She was about midway on 
the structure. She hurled the baby into the 
water below, a distance of 30 feet, and 
jumped herself just as the train dashed by. 
The baby carriage was ground to pieces. 











Little Girl—O, Mamma; look at man 
sitting there on the walk and talking to a 
banana skin.—Stockholm Strix. 
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He simply said: “My request is, that upon 
me be conferred the monepoly of the manu- 
facture and sale of spectacles in Germany.” 

The emperor sprang aside and exclaimed: 
“This transcends all the impudence I ever 
heard! A modest demand, by my halidome! 
Why didn’t you ask for the imperial reve. 
nues at once, and be done with it?” 

But the monarch had given his word and 
he kept it. To everybody’s surprise, the wn- 
selfish monopolist immediately reduced the 
price of spectacles to such a degree that 
great and crushing burden was removed 
from the nation. The emperor to com- 
memorate this generoms act and to testify 
his appreciation. of it ordered everybody to 
buy this benefactor’s spectacles and wear 
them, whether they needed them or not. 

So originated the widespread custom of 
wearing spectacles in Germany, and as a 
custom once established in these old lands 
is imperishable, this one remains universal 
in the empire to this day. Such is the leg- 
end of the monopolist’s once stately and 
sumptuous castle, now called the “Spec- 
tacular Ruin.” 
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Though armless, a Berlin man—Unthan 
by name—has penned his memoirs with his 
feet as an inspiration to others similarly 
afflicted. He refers to himself as a “pedi- 


script” author. He dees all his writing 
with his feet, holding the pen with his toes. 


Miss Ruth Lawrence of New York stored 
part of her valuable collection of old and 
rare books in a garage. Some small boys, 
not knowing their value, carted away 15) 
of them, valued at $20,000, which they sold 
to a second-hand dealer at 16 cents apiece. 
The books were recovered. 


Amy Lowell died at Brookline, Mass., 
from paralysis at the age of 50. She was an 
interesting figure not only in poetry, where 
she was hailed as America’s foremost expo- 
nent of free verse, but also in other lines 
of endeavor. She was a sister of President 
Lowell of Harvard. 

A staunch anti-suffragist, she often smok- 
ed mild Manila cigars “as a warning pic- 
ture for her sex.” But she became enraged 
if a paper referred to them as “strong, 
black ones.” She was so enthused in art 
subjects that she would weep unashamed 
while discussing them. She loved dogs and 
gardens. 
~ Miss Lowell was an inspiration to other 
writers. Her first volume of poetry was 
not published until she was 38. She worked 
in solitude eight years in preparation for 
her literary debut. She diligemtly wrote 
during that period but,as diligently depos- 
ited it in the wastebasket. Because she was 
brought up in the Harvard atmosphere, Miss 
Lowell caused something of a furore with 
her “polyphonic prose,” “imagist verse” 
and other products of her pen. Her work- 
ing hours were from supper time until day- 
break. 

She knew writers in many tongues such 
as few individuals do, and was an able 
critic. Some authorities say she imitated 
John Keats. Be that as it may, Miss Lowell 
leaves a lasting monument in her last work, 
a biography of Keats which has been very 
favorably received. 





PARK YOUR BABIES HERE 


So many married persons study or teach 
at Chicago university that the institution 
has established a day nursery which takes 
care of nearly 50 youngsters while their 
parents go about their classroom work. In 
— the children are “checked” for the 
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JUNE 6, 1925 


Uncle Eli’s: Letter 











Washington, D. C. 

Dear Folks: Well, I’ve played my first 
game of golf—so-called. But don’t tell 
anyone about it or I would never have any 
chance if I should want to run for office. 
Golf is fatal in the political sense—and it is 
one of our most unhealthy occupations in 

every way. Something bad almost invari- 
pte comes sooner or later to anyone who 
follows bootlegging, horse-racing, golf or 
any of those things. The papers are full of 
golf fatalities and accidents. I cut a head- 
ing from a paper the other day that says: 
“Woman Golfer, Hit by Bolt, Plays On.” 
It is said that nothing can shock a woman 
of the day, but this woman was so shocked 
by a stroke of lightning that her nerves 
were upset and she lost a match. I pre- 
sume she was going to use the match to 
light a cigarette. 

In another paper a heading reads: “Man- 
hole Explodes, Badly Injuring Boy. Marion 
Walther Is Blown 10 Feet in Air While 
Going to Play Golf.” That tells the story. 


CY 
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\\ "UNCLE ELI GOLF Bere cue: 
A dispatch from Flint, Mich., says: “J. D. 
Dort, former president of the Dort Motor 
Car Co., fell dead today while playing golf.” 
Senator Wheeler of Mont. was playing golf 
when he was told he had been indicted a 
second time for alleged misdeeds in office. 

If the jury Should convict him he can lay 
it all to golf. Evil communications corrupt 
good manners—or words to that effect. 
Chapman the mail bandit was convicted and 
sentenced to be hung. The evidence showed 
he had a complete golf outfit and was, or 
pretended to be, a golf fan. 

Judge Sabath of Chicago, I must admit, 
ruled that “golf in itself is not yet grounds 
for divorce”—and I realize that if I kept 
playing it I would soon get to be as bad as 
the others. It’s just like drinking whisky. 
\ newspaper squib says: “The worst thing 
about golf is that it is uselessly prolonging 
the lives of so many superfluous citizens.” 
rhis is a mean remark, and yet it is true 
that if we could set all the horsepower to 
work which is now devoted to golf all talk 
of Muscle Shoals would cease. 

\fter trying the “gentleman’s game” of 
golf, | have returned to my first love, which 
1 call “Uncle Eli golf.’ The sticks to play 
this game can be had anywhere and you 
don’t have to pay fancy prices for them. I 
sketched these pictures on purpose. No. 1 
costs about 75 cents and is known as a hoe, 
immortalized in the poem, “The Man with 
the Hoe.” No. 2 costs $1.50 or $2 and is a 
very useful article; an expert can do won- 
ders with this implement. No. 3 is known 

a shovel—pronounced “shuv-ul,” not 

‘sho-vel.” No, 4 is a mattock—a combina- 
tion implement; you can play with either 
side of this. No. 5 is sometimes called a 
pick. The whole set doesn’t cost over $5 
or $6. If you don’t like No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
or No. 4 you can still take your pick. What 
more could you ask? 

Anyone who learns to use these clubs, and 
a few others in the same class, will find that 
he can accomplish a great deal more than 
by knocking a trifling little ball around a 
golf course. He will get plenty of exercize, 
and at the same time he can do something 





: THE PATHFINDER 
useful for either himself or others. I 
wouldn’t be so narrow-minded as to con- 
demn golf or any wholesome sport; golf 
is a lot better than things that are worse, 
and it’s certainly better than nothing. I 
wanted to tell you I had tried it and to sug- 
gest some good implements for people to 





use who can’t afford golf. Good-by— 
Uncle Eli. 

IF 
If you can keep your head when all about 


you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men 
doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting, 
too; 
If you can wait‘and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk 
too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make Dein 
your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts 
your aim; 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the 
same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve 
spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for 
fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, 
broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with. worn- 
out tools; 


If you can make a heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and 
sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are 
gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in 
you 
Except the will which says to them: “Hold 
on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the com- 
mon touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt 
you, 
If all men count with you, but none too 
much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s 
in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a man, 
my son! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


“I'm cutting quite a figure,” said the 
chorus girl as she sat on the broken 
glass—Gaboon. 
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GET THIS FIRE GUN 





FREE! 


I will teach 
how to make f- 8 EqBaE 
give you a 


course in _7 
anda Free Selling A WEEK 
Outfit. L. J. Clanent made $62.70 in 

day. McPhail made $1,140 in 4 ae 
The Weldon Gun is an amazing new 
invention that sells on sight because it 
ap ys no pumping—requiring only the 
turn of a valve to shoot a continuous fire- 
smothering chemical more than 25 feet. 
One demonstration often means 10 sales. 
Your profit $40 or more. Write quick for 
details of this wonderful opportunity to 
make big money in full or spare time. 
WELDON MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 166 Grand Rapids, Mich, 








Kaew Lots of People 
Who Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a gener- 
ous commission. No experience neces- 
sary. 
Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 
time. They earn $30 to $150, and 
more, a month. You can, too, Write 
for booklet, “How to Earn More 
Money,” TODAY! 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
214 Confederate Ave. Room 205.Atlanta. Ga. 


Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send you the paper one year free. It only 
take a few moments to interest ~ of your friends—they 
will soon thank you for it, and too, you will have cores % 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO.. WASHINGTON. 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; Ae next kodak film developed Sc—prints 2c 
each. MOSER & SON. 2016 St. James Ave.. C seen 
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This combination of three leading and dependable periodicals will keep you up-to- Gate with all important 
and worth-while events of the world, give you the best thought on current topics, the 
thousands of pictures. No other group of papers provides such a varied and acceptable menu of ~ th reading. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU GET! 
Collier’s Weekly, one year, 
Capper’s Weekly, one year, 
one year, 
All Three, One Year, 


mbination of magazines would cost $4.50 at the regular subseription prices. 
ka Bo three pagan for one year—156 big issues that would cost $7.80 at newsstands—for only $3.00. 
Subscriptions can be new or renewal, can go to one or to different addresses. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 
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Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu- 
lar. Today a very large number of the leading schools have 
adopted this study as a permanent branch ofinstruction, while 

and reading circles generally consider current-events 
theie most important work. The Pathfinder was the first paper 
to receive general recognition a8 the “best means” for this 
interesting study and is today, as for the past 31 years, the 
most Popular Current-eventsjournal. It has won its position 
by pure merit, because itis the only newS review thatis truly 
comprehensive. Coming as it does from the nation’s capital, 
it has many sources of information not available in other places 
and a regular reading of it will convince you that it covers 
every week many interesting subjects fed are skipped by the 
fest or taken second-hand. In g the Pathfinder you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you are e geting theodiginal. 


The Cost of the Pathfinder ip Packages Is 


114c a Copy Per Week 


Hee Sor Gecganes Sor Sons Gan PLE ar 
8S Copies 
5 copies for 20 weeks 
$q 50m § 10 copies ~ 10 weeks 
5 weeks 


Buy ,3° copies for 2 weeks 

100 copies for 1 

Orders for more than 5 copies a week accepted for any num- 
bef of weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds $1.50- 
Papers in packages of 10 or more will be mailed to different 
addresses but subscriptions to go to individual addresses will 
Nox be accepted at the package rate. We furnish sample copies 
(one week) for i ductory purp Free. 


Teachers, Get Busy. Your scholars wil! be greatly ben- 
efited by reading the Pathfinder and school work will be more 
interesting. The Pathfinder is being used in many schools; 
amused, ‘always used, You owe it to your school to give the 


best a trial. Send your order today. 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 
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Here’s *16 & Day— 
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eo orders f: 


1S in all cod chliren gure and 


No Exporionce Ni 
Terni ev - eryching ants chee Cuyarbat 
tocar. pow toma make pig mons 
Goliver 2 gadce collect. 


Let tell you 
fion that will enable 


Fos mate ig ” ie aay full kil information. 


COACH 
Jennings Mfg¢. Co. 


Hose 0.718 Dayton, Ohio FREE! 
EE RADIO BOOK 


‘on Principles of Radio by eminent radio authority. Contains hook ups 
and other ‘cee.t data. Send éc in stamps to cover mailing and postage 


Dept. Aig, 71 Cortiandt St, N.Y. C 


A EN BLANK” and free Guide Books 


before disclosing inventions. Send modelor sketch and descrip- 
tion of yourinvention for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms 
Reasonable. Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth. Washington, D.C. 


AGENTS s:: FREE eave* 


Our CASE. 
Toilet articles. perfumes, specialities. Wonderiully profitable. 


La DERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO, 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell M 

a patent patch for instantly roe leaks in 
utensils. Sample package free es te 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N 


CORN AND CALLOUS REMOVER 
will em yee you a steady repeat business. Send 


today for pocket size trial outfit. The 
Searte Building, R 


Company, 224 



























TRADEMARKS—Wriite for our 
“RECORD OF INVENTION 














ver Area 
Radio News 


——————— 

A picture has been sent from Honolulu 
to New York by wire and radio. The dis- 
tance of 5136 miles was covered in four 
relays controlled by automatic devices. It 
took about 20 minutes. 


A radio alarm system is being installed 
in New York for the police department. As 
many as 200 receiving stations will be 
scattered throughout the city, each of which 
will respond to a particular wave length 
transmission, or all may be made to re- 
spond together. It is thought that this will 
materially aid in dealing with robbers flee- 
ing in autos. Broadcasting will be through 
WNYC, the municipal radio station, linked 
by wire with police headquarters. 


Do npt place your loudspeaker at the side 
of the set where the antenna and ground 
wires are brought out, nor allow the loud- 
speaker cord to come near the two wires. 
To do so may cause distortion. 


It is said that already as many as 1500 
persons are engaged throughout the country 


for the various broadcasting stations. Stan- 
dards have been gradually raised and re- 
quirements have demanded more than a 
technical radio education. The work has 
become a profession. According to one 
authority, “what we need and what we want 
are men who understand what interests the 
public—men who have been trained in the 
editorial department of newspapers. They 
have an all-inclusive mind.” 


Another talking machine company, the 
Victor, has linked up with the Radio Cor- 
poration of America to produce a combina- 
tion radio and talking machine, such as the 
Brunswick company has done. The Victor 
company will also continue broadcasting 
next fall of programs by their record ar- 
tists, it is announced. 





Gen. G. O. Squier lost his “wired wire- 
less” suit against the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. The court’s decision 
was based on the findirig that Gen. Squier’s 
inventions were dedicated to the public. He 
was in government service when the in- 
ventions were made with the aid of a con- 
gressional appropriation. 








If you do early morning setting up ex- 


‘ercizes by radio, you will ‘appreciate the 


joke on the man who, carefullly following 
the directions of the announcer, lay flat 


in the work of arranging radio programs ™ 
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on his back with both feet up in the air 
and awaited the order for the next move. 
ment. But none came. Some mischieyo,,; 
member, of the family had turned the radi, 
off and left the poor man in this awkwar( 
position for several minutes before he 


realized that he had been making a fio! 
of himself. 


In order to combat Old Man Static this 
summer the department of commerce will 
allow some of the broadcasting stations to 
increase their power to as much as 5()(0) 
watts. In case, however, interference bhe- 
tween stations is caused on this account 
some will have to be reduced in power. The 
experiment will be an interesting one. 


THE NEW SYRIAN STAMPS 


Many countries have views of ancient 
cities and ruined temples depicted on their 
postage stamps, but no previous issue, it is 
claimed, has exceeded in beauty of design 
and historical interest the first distinctive 
set of stamps issued by Syria. At the same 
time a set with different design was issued 
for the territory of Grand Lebanon, or 
Grand Liban, as it appears on the stamps. 
Mt. Lebanon was celebrated for its cedars 
in Biblical times and the Lebanon cedar 
forms the chief design on one of the new 
stamps. In¢éluded in this set are views of 
ancient Tyre and Sidon, the ruined city of 
Baalbek, Beirut, Tripoli, Mouktara and 
Dier-el Kamar. Syria, Grand Liban and 
other adjacent territories were placed under 
French mandate at the close of the war. 

Each set in this new issue for Syria con- 
sists of 18 stamps, 13 of which are for let- 
ter postage and the remaining five for 
postage dues. They were designed by J 
de la Neziere, who has designed many of 
the recent stamps for French colonies in 
Africa, and were printed in Paris by the 
photogravure process. The views on the 
new Syrian stamps are said to take one 
back to classical and Old Testament days, 
when that part of Asia Minor was one of 
the most highly civilized provinces. They 
contain views of Tarsus, the birthplace of 
St. Paul, and of Antioch in its best days. 
The view of Damascus shows the great 
Omniade mosque. There are three differ- 
ent views of Hamath, the stronghold of the 
Hittites. There are two views of the great 
colonnade of the Temple of Baal, two of 
Aleppo, one of Alexandretta and one of the 
Bridge of Daphne, in the famous grove of 
Apollo. _ Other views are of Latakia, the 
walled heights of Merkab, Kalat. and Ba- 
nais, better known in Biblical lore as 
Caesarea Philippi. 











Speed maniacs were responsible for more 
of the 402 persons killed in automobile ac- 
cidents in the month of April than any 
other cause, reports the National Safety 
Council, Contending for the right of way 
was the cause of most of the non-fatal acci- 
dents, with “exceeding the speed~ limit” 
claiming a close second. 

With the coming of warm weather, child 
pedestrian accidents have increased over 
all previous months since ~the first of the 
year. Male motorists are the greatest of- 
fenders, says the Council. They were in- 
volved in 20 times nfore accidents than were 
women motorists, and male pedestrians 
killed numbered three times the women 
killed. 

“Failed to signal,” “on wrong side of 
road,” “cutting left corner sharply,” and 
“driver intoxicated” were other causes of 
auto accidents. Almost two-thirds of the 
accidents occurred at intersections, in day- 
light, when the weather was clear and ‘the 
road dry. “Walking, running or playing in 








the street” resulted in more accidents to 


More Accidents in Warm Weather 


pedestrians than any ether single circum- 
stance, and most of these were children. 
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Newspaper Views 





roledo Blade—What the Democratic par- 
ty needs is the conversion of a lot of its 
jaders into followers. 





Canton News—The reason there are no 
up-to-date maps of Europe is they can’t 
keep them up-to-date. 





Columbia Record—One beautiful thing 
about popular songs is they don’t last. 





Chicago Blade—The powdered beak or the 
dimpled knee won’t lead any more men 
astray than did the styles when we saw 
less and thought more. 





New York World—Investigations of the 
effects of ethyl gas are better than autop- 


S1CdS. 





Lyons News—A Lyons man named his 
two trucks William and Charles Bryan, fig- 
uring that at least one of them would be 
running at any time. 





foledo Blade—Those Roosevelt boys are 
searching for the “ovis poli,” something 
ihe average man would never think of 
looking for. 





Ohio State Journal—The world is growing 
better and already at least three American 
editors have conceded that possibly Ger- 
many had a right to elect whom she pleased. 


Chicago Blade—What does a cheer leader 
do with his arms in the winter time? 


Washington Post—The telephone com- 
pany always gets your number right when 
it addresses the monthly bills. 





Lake County Times—None of the men 
who would make perfect husbands are mar- 
ried, 





Minneapolis Journal—Truth is stranger 
than fiction—and also more decent. 


Passaic Herald—What the country needs 
is more golden wedding anniversaries. 





Asheville Times—European nations con- 
tinue to balance their budgets on the points 
of bayonets, 





Birmingham News—Most of the big jobs 
are held by men whose neighbors once pre- 
dicted they wouldn’t amount to much. 


Newark Star-Eagle—About all the aver- 
age town-bred man knows about farming is 
what to do when the dinner bell rings. 


Houston Post-Dispatch—A_ subscriber’s 
nquiry: “Why are bedtime stories printed 
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in morning newspapers?” Isn’t it getting 
so that bedtime for children arrives about 
4 or 5 a. m.? 





Osborn Enterprise—Nothing beats per- 
spiration as a health builder. 


New York Herald-Tribune—Thrift is a 
wonderful virtue—especially in an ancestor. 


Ohio State Journal—Probably the most 
futile thing in the world to say is this: “But 
don’t tell anybody.” 


Roanoke Times—Stretching the imagina- 
tion is a poor way to attempt to make both 
ends meet. 


A LETTER FROM JAPAN 


“Being a kindergarten teacher in Japan, 
I’m especially interested in your article, 
‘That Terrible Mother Goose,’” writes 
Maude W. Madden from Osaka. 

“I’m for Mother Goose as she is. And if 
Mrs. Stoner really wants to teach the Jap- 
anese language she’d better get an English- 
Japanese dictionary and get busy. There 
are no such words in the Japanese language 
as “Okee Kasan,” “O-hiy-o” and “Nikkon.” 
I could tell what words she’s driving at— 
but what’s the use! 

“I live in Osaka and have been in Japan 
30 years. There is plenty of correct infor- 
mation about Japan and its language if Mrs. 
Stoner will take the trouble to look it up.” 

7 

“You may succeed when others do not be- 
lieve in you but never when you do not be- 
lieve in yourself.”—Success. 








CLOTHING 
~ AGENTS 












Leg Trouble 


Sufferers from varicose veins, ulcers 
of the leg, swollen limbs, leg cramps 
and weak ankles will find in the 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 


the lightest, coolest, cheapest and best 
support made. 

It contains no rubber, and is wash- 
able, adjustable, sanitary and comfortable 
to wear. 

Thousands of sufferers who ate wear+ 
ing our stocking give it unlimited praise 
for the benefits they receive. Write for 
Booklet No. 5 


CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
, 164 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS, 














The Pathfinder 52 Issues sae Onn Year) $2.40 


above with Am. Needlewoman and Farm & Fireside. .$2. 
ADDRESS THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MONEY titer tos tis hessan Stn. 


Fun Magazine Yr. $1 sitr%iceson ave, Low Amachoss Gat. 


























SEXUAL __ 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D, 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN - 
What every young man and ‘ 
Every young woman should know 


What every young husband and - 
$1.00 Every young wite should know 
Postpaid 








hat every parent should know 
Mailed in plain binding—320 pages—many illustrations 


wrapper of  & di , Om request, 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 672 Winston Bida.. Philadelphia 











Casul for boils! One®? *73:h 


and the worst boil disappears. No dangerous lanc- 
ing: No painfulsqueezing. No unsightly scars. Casul 
is a harmless internal remedy. Guaranteed to relieve 
boils or your money back. Send $1.00 now and for- 
get boils forever. Sold only by mail. Postage prepaid. 
AMERICAN CASUL COMPANY 


1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Deaf? A post card brings 
joy of good hearing again 


Amazing Invention enables deaf to hear instantly 
Sent on Ten Days’ Free Trial 


with this wonderful little discovery that they 
offer to send it to you without a string of any 
No red tape— 
To take 
simply 
write to the Dictograph Products Corporation, 
Department 1385, 220 West 42nd Street, New 
In justice to yourself, please do 


some folks imagine that deafness is merely 
personal annoyance, But it’s far more than 
It ruins the disposition. Upsets the 
ves. And taxes the health. 
Now science has proven it is needless to re- 
iin deaf. A remarkable little personal hear- 
‘ng aid has been perfected by a group of New 
York scientists, Immediately restores good 
earing even to the poorest ears. Results are 
immediate—there is no waiting—no delay— 
) danger. You hear at once—clearly, dis- 
linctly, naturally. 
rhe inventors are so sure you will be elated 


—-__ 


kind—for ten days’ free trial. 
no deposit—no C.0O.D’s of any kind. 
advantage of this liberal trial offer, 


York City. 
this now. 


If you have lost hope through other methods, 
we are even more anxious to have you try 
For it will 
for you to 


this remarkable little invention. 
not fail you; and there is nothin 
lose, Simply send name and address now. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafoess 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.”’ In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworm 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


dic A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 4. 70 5th Avenue New York City 


MAN WANTED in Every District 


immediately. Remarkable value 








Men's, Women’s,Children’s Shoes and Hosiery direct, saving Wearer 
40%. Wile tude e unnecessary. Permanent steadily increasing in- 
jten, 


come, Write today. Tanners Shoe Mig Co., 6-390 C St., Bos 


AGENTS: Sell 2 Shirts for Price of 1 


Walton Duplex Shirts are reversible. Make 
$15-$25 daily. We deliver, collect. Write for “Your Opportunity.” 
Walton-Duplex Co., 465 Brooks Bidg., Chicage 


our new Household Cleaning 
Device washes and dries win- 
dows, sweeps, cleans walls, 


scrubs, mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 140 3rd St.. Fairfield, lowa 


MORE AGENTS NEEDED 


Qur famous Food Products, Soaps, Beauty Creams, now sold on 
Credit.Get new plan quick. Biair Laboratories, Op!.52,Lynchburg, Va. 
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Flexible 
Gold Filled 
Bows Will 
Not Hurt 
Most Tender 
Ears 


I guarantee a perfect fit or will make 
no charge whatever. I have convinced 
over 200,000 men and women that my 
large “True Vision” glasses, with hand- 
some shell rims, are the finest and 
most durable spectacles to be had. I 
want to send you a pair at my own 
risk, without one penny in advance. 
These splendid glasses will enable you 
to read the smallest print, thread the 
finest needle, see far or near. They will 
protect your eyes, preventing eye strain 
and headache. All I ask is that you 
send me your name, address and age. 
Send No Money. 


~eeeMAIL COUPON TODAY-~-----: 


B. D. R. SPECTACLE Co. 

1462-64-66 W. Madison St., Chicago, Hl. 
Send me a pair of your spectacles on 10-day FREE TRIAL. 
If I like them I will pay $3.98, or $2.98 and an old patr ol 


Spectacies, If not, I will return them and there will be 
no charge, 


Dept. KY-326 


ee ee ee) 


old glasses and get 










’t Send a Penny 
I Trust You 


I know that these finely ground glasses 
will give you such “True Vision” and 
splendid satisfaction that I insist on 
sending them on FREE TRIAL, so you 
can see what a remarkable bargain I 
offer. When they arrive, put them on 
and see with what ease and comfort 
they will er&ble you to read, work 
and sew, see clearly at a distance or 
close up, by daylight or lamplight. 


If after wearing them 10 days and 
nights you are delighted with them 
and think them equal to spectacles 
selling elsewhere at $15.00, send only 
$3.98, otherwise return them and there 
will be no charge. Try them now— 
They are SENT FREE. They will 
come packed in a beautiful gold-let- 
tered spectacle case. Try them for 10 
full days at my risk and expense. 
Send the coupon now. Send no money! 


I will accept any old pair you may 
have as $1.00 part payment on these 
wonderful spectacles. 


B.D. R. SPECTACLE CO., Dept. KY-326 
1462-64-66 W. Madison St., Chicago, Hl. 


